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HON. GALUSHA A. GROW, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ix preparing biographical sketch- 
es of prominent statesmen in the thir- 
ty-fifth Congress, we are constantly 
reminded of the advantages which a 
Republic confers upon energetic and 
gifted men, who, born in compara- 
tive obscurity, might, under other 
forms of government, never rise 
above the daily strife for daily bread, 
and, accomplishing no grander pur- 
pose than wresting by fierce strug- 
gle a bare subsistence for themselves 
and families, would pass on into the 
silence of nameless obscurity ‘‘un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung.” If 
Congress may be taken as a crite- 
rion, the Republic has not so greatly 
degenerated after all; for many of 
the most prominent legislators in 
both branches are men whose rare 
genius, intense application, indomi- 
table will, and unswerving rectitude 
have enabled them to rise from the 
shoe-bench, the factory, the forge, 
and the farm, to the solid dignity 
which, after all croaking, still ap- 
pertains to American Senators and 
Representatives. 

Among those who in elevating 
themselves have illustrated the true 
worth of our institutions, we must 
award a very high place to the Hon. 
Galusha A. Grow, whose likeness Lif 
our artist has so admirably present- 
ed herewith. Mr. Grow was born in 
Ashford, Windham County, Connec- 
ticut, on the 3ist of August, 1823. 

His father, Joseph Grow, died when 

the subject of this memoir was only / 
three years of age; leaving the mo- 
ther to provide for a family of six / 
children, of whom four were sons. 

The youngest child was only three 
months old at the time of this sad 
bereavement, and on settling up the 
affairs of the family it was found 
there was barely enough of proper- j 
ty to pay up all indebtedness. For- / 
tunately Mrs. Grow was a woman of "TA 
remarkable energy and decision of | 
character; instead, therefore, of los- 
ing all courage and bemoaning her 
lot, she gathered her little flock about 
her and removed to the residence of 
her father, Captain Samuel Robbins, 
who lived in Voluntown, in the same 
county. Here she engaged in trade 
and farming ; and, to her honor be it 
said, succeeded not only in providing 
for her young family, but also accu- 
mulated a surplus, which afterward 
laid the foundation for the present 
prosperous circumstances of-her chil- 
dren. The best answer to the inqui- 
ry ‘‘What can woman do?” might 
be given in the history of what this 
brave and good woman did. Unfor- 
tunately we are not writing her his- 
tory, and must therefore content our- 
selves with this meagre outline of 
the accomplishments of one woman, 
who, we are happy to believe, is but 








a representative of a great many others, that in 
the lowly cares, and patient endurances, and holy 
sacrifices of maternal love are quite content to have 
inscribed upon their tomb-stones, ‘‘ She hath done 
what she could,” but of whom history and God 
will say, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant!” 

When Mr. Grow was eleven years of age, his 
mother found that her industry and enterprise had 
enabled her to save a sufficient sum to defray the 
expense of removal to the West, and for the sake 
of her children she determined to make that great 
sacrifice. Twenty-five years ago the tide of emi- 
gration was setting westward; the Northeastern 
States had commenced to push out advance par- 
ties of settlers, who, knowing nothing of what they 
should encounter, struck boldly into the forests 
and laid the foundation of our Western prosperity. 
There were no railroads then to carry the emi- 
grants in a few hours, and for a few dollars, from 





the valley of the Connecticut to the valley of the 
Mississippi, but painfully and slowly the caravans 
moved like snails toward the setting sun; and 
when the last good-by was said to relatives, and 
the last view had been taken of the old homestead, 
the emigrant felt that years must pass before he 
saw either again, and had faint hope of returning 
at all. 

Despite these serious drawbacks, the Grow fam- 
ily started for the West, and finally took up their 
abode in a wild and mountainous part of Susque- 
hanna County, Pennsylvania, which from its ro- 
mantic beauty they named “‘Glenwood;” and there 
is still the residence of the subject of this sketch. 
For the next few years Galusha led the ordinary 
life of farmers’ boys, attending school when there 
was opportunity, and undergoing the noble disci- 
pline which is afforded by wild mountain scenery 
to a quick perceptive nature which has also some- 
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thing of cultivation. It is told of him in those 
early years that he was often in the woods for a 
week or ten days, sleeping on hemlock boughs, and 
trusting to his own skill to provide his food. Liv- 
ing in a region of country in which lumber was 
abundant and good, the winter occupation of all 
the settlers was the cutting of timber, to be floated 
in the spring down the stream on which they lived 
to the Susquehanna (of which it was a tributary), 
and on to find a market at Baltimore, and other 
towns lying along Chesapeake Bay. The great 
event to which Galusha, in common with the other 
boys, looked forward, was to be permitted to ac- 
company the lumbering parties down the river. 
When he was about fourteen years of age the de- 
sired opportunity came, and he accompanied his 
brother Frederick to Port Deposit, in Maryland. 
While here an incident occurred which furnishes 
very decided testimony to the confidence which his 
neighbors felt in Mr. Grow’s integri- 
ty, and the high estimation in which 
the innate shrewdness of the natives 
of the well-abused State of Connecti- 
cut was held twenty years ago. A 
friend of the Grows was anxious to 
send a cargo of lumber to Annapolis 
to be sold, and intrusted our hero 
with the business, On arriving at 
his port he sought out a Mr. Claud, 
who wished to buy the lumber, but 
almost feared to trade with such a 
young merchant. After asking his 
age, residence, parentage, family 
connections, and a variety of test 
questions, it occurred to him to ask, 
“* Were you born in Pennsylvania?” 

Grow. ‘No, Sir, J was born in 
Connecticut.” 

Cravp. ‘*Oh yes, I understand it 
all now; yes, I do want to buy some 
lumber.” 

It is needless to add, the cargo 
was sold to good advantage. 

At seventeen years of age, Mr. 
Grow, being generously helped by 
his brothers, entered the Freshman 
class of Amherst College, gradus- 
ting in 1844. Ag soon as his collegi- 
ate course was completed, he com- 
menced his political life by ‘‘ stump- 
ing” for Polk and Dallas. When the 
election was over he entered the law 
office of I’. B. Streeter, Esq., late So- 
licitor to the Treasury, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in the autumn of 
1847. 

In the spring of 1850 it wa#found 
that his close application to study 
while in college, and his subsequent 
confinement to his business, was im- 
pairing his originally fine constitu- 
tion, and he was forced to retire tem- 
porarily from his profession to seek 
a recuperation of his physical pow- 
ers in out-door exercise. He ac- 
cordingly returned to his mother’s 
farm and resumed his place in the 
field. In the winter of 1850 he sur- 
veyed six thousand acres of land into 
small lots. 

In the summer of 1850 the Demo- 
cratic convention of his county nom- 
inated him unanimously for the Leg 


islature, but he declined. In the 
autumn of the same year he was first 
elected to Congress. The Demo- 


crats of the district were divided, 
and had two candidates in the field, 
each claiming to be tlie regular nom- 
inee. Eight days before the elec- 
tion both agreed to resign if Mr. 
Grow would be the candidate. He 
was visited by a delegation, who 
found him not exactly, like Cincin- 
natus, plowing, but working with a 
set of hands on the public highway, 
rebuilding a bridge that had been 
carried away by afreshet. He heard 
their proposal and consented to be a 
candidate ; both the other candidates 
resigned as agreed upon, and a con- 
vention was called which nominated 
Mr. Grow, just one week before the 
election. He was successful, hay- 
ing a majority of twelve hundred 
and fifty votes; and in 1851 he took 
his seat, the youngest member of the 
thirty-second Congress. The second 
time he was elected by a majority 
of seven thousand five hundred ; the 
third time he was elected unani- 
mously, on account of the satisfac- 
tion with which men of all parties 
in his district regarded his strenu-.. 
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ous opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, The 
last occasion upon which he asked for the votes of 
his constituency he was elected by a larger vote 
than he received when there was no opposition. 
During the Speakership of Mr, Banks, Mr. Grow 
was chairman of the Committee on Territories, 
one of the most important positions in the gift of 
the Speaker. Upon Mr. Banks’s retirement from 
Congress, Mr. Grow became virtually the leader 
of the Opposition—an arduous post which he has al- 
ways filled so as not only to win the applause of 
his friends but to gain the respect of his political 
opponents. He received the Republican vote for 
Speaker at the commencement of this session. 

In the summer of 1855 he visited Europe in com- 
pany with Hon. E. B. Morgan and Hon. B. Prin- 
gle, of New York, Hon, E. B. Washburne, of IIli- 
nois, and others. They intended to visit the Crim- 
ea, but were prevented by the prevalence of chol- 
era. While in Paris, our Representatives were 
treated with great consideration by the Emperor 
of the French, being invited to the ball given in 
honor of Queen Victoria, who was then visiting 
Napoleon. 

With the probability of a long life before him, 
having thus early distinguished himself, it would 
be an idle speculation to set limits to his future. 
He has already attained a high position as a lead- 
er in debate and parliamentary tactics. We may 
reasonably anticipate more honors and distinction 
for him; but the pleasure of them for himself, and 
the worth of them for others, will be found in the 
facts of his strict personal uprightness and private 
integrity. 
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TURNING PRINTER. 

Y igee Select Committee on the Public Print- 

ing have reported to Congress in favor of a 
national printing, engraving, electrotyping, lith- 
ographing, and bookbinding establishment, un- 
der the direct supervision of a Committee of 
Congress, and under the management of officers 
to be appointed by the President. ‘The ground 
on which this recommendation is based is the 
enormous and disproportionate cost of the print- 
ing, etc., of Congress at the present time. Thus 
it is shown that the cost of printing, lithograph- 
ing, bookbinding, electrotyping, and engraving 
for the thirty-fourth Congress was $1,873,707, 
exclusive of the cost of the Gihe; while that 
of the same work for the thirty-third Congress 
actually amounted to $2,786,296. It is also 
shown that while the contracts for the Senate 
and House printing have been awarded to va- 
rious individuals, the work has invariably been 
done, of late years, by Mr. Wendell, who has 
paid the contractors a bonus, or given them a 
share of his profits. ‘The margin for profit has 
been so large that one speculator who bought a 
contract for binding actually paid the contract- 
or twenty per cent. on the gross amount of bind- 
ing done, and was yet enabled to sell out to a 
third party, who agreed to do the work for him 
on half profits!) The calculation of the Select 
Committee is that, by judicious management, 
the country may save one-third the present ex- 
pense of printing, and so forth. 

This estimate would unquestionably be veri- 
fied by the result if Congress could establish a 
great printing and engraving office, and manage 
it as private printers manage theirs. The least 
) aie at the figures of the public printing shows 
that the people are shamefully robbed, and that 
the public printing is not the leanest part of the 
public plunder. But is there any reason to sup- 
pose that matters would be any better managed 
under the system proposed by the Committee ? 

If the United States can not have their print- 
ing done under the contract system without be- 
ing robbed of half a million a year, how can 
they expect to escape robbery when there shall 
be no competition for the printing contracts, 
and the printer shall be entitled to draw his 
check for any amount that he chooses to set 
down as the actual cost of the work he does? 

It would seem that there can be no safer ex- 
ample for the Government to follow than that 
which is held out by private individuals. When 
a private mercantile house requires a large quan- 
tity of printing, bindiny, or engraving to be done, 
it does not establish prin'ing-ottices or binderies; 
common sense teaches it that, being iznorant of 
the businesses of printing and binding, it yill 
not succeed if it undertakes them. But it qui- 
etly proceeds to obtain tenders for the work from 
prominent binders and printers, and, on an ex- 
amination thereof, awards the work to the com- 
petitor who, offers the best security and asks the 
Jeast money. It dues not happen that it is often 
cheatel.| Why can not the Government pursue 
the same course? Let proper means be taken 
to give all the printers and engravers and bind- 
ers an opportunity for competition, and there 
need be no robbery of the Government. A 
great national printing-ofiice would be as doubt- 
ful an experiment as a national bank. 





MORE NEW STATES. 


As soon as Kansas, Minnesota, and Oregon 
are out of the way, a new crop of States will 
knock at the national door and demand admis- 
sion to the Union. Three of them already loom 
in the distance. 





One is Arizona, which, if the stories which 
are told of its gold-bearing regions be correct, 
may possibly prove a second California. The 
world is ripe for the development of a new au- 
riferous region; and, notwithstanding all the 
individual failures which marked the settlement 
of California and Australia, the solid successes 
of many of the emigrants to those countries are 
well calculated to stimulate a rush to any new 
country which presents equally dazzling pros- 
pects. At present, Arizona is somewhat in the 
back-ground. 

Next, we have a strong prospect of a new 
State to be carved out of Texas. Of late years 
there has been a large foreign immigration into 
that State. ‘To the bulk of these immigrants 
there are conditions in their present political 
state and institutions which are highly distaste- 
ful; they may be expected to seek admission as 
an independent commonwealth at no very dis- 
tant day. At present, Texas would probably 
resist the division of her territory, but before 
very long the German element may become 
strong enough to dictate terms to the Legisla- 
ture. There is no State in the Union which 
offers greater promise to immigrants than Tex- 
as, and we are not surprised that a large por- 
tion of the best European immigration is being 
diverted thitherward. 

Lastly, it is understood that the people of the 
shore of Lake Superior are about to seek a sep- 
arate political existence under the name of the 
State of Ontonagon. Part of the new State is 
to be carved out of Michigan and part out of 
Wisconsin. Both States can well spare a slice. 
According to the plan now proposed the new 
State would have an area equal to that of New 
York, and has at present a population of 70,000. 
So soon as the capitalists who are engaged in 
mining schemes realize that money is not to 
be made in mines by stock operations in Wall 
Street, but that copious outlay, patient labor, 
and skillful perseverance are absolutely essen- 
tial to success, the proposed State of Ontonagon 
will become the great copper-producing region 
of this country and of the world. 

By the time Mr. Buchanan’s successor is in- 
augurated these three new regions will probably 
be ready for admission. ‘They will be followed 
in due course by others. The advantage of 
separate State organization over the system of 
legislative union pursued in European countries 
is so obvious that it must be expected that many 
of the present States of the Union will split 
as population increases, and give birth to new 
members of the confederacy. Many aiready 
think that it would be well if New York were 
now divided by a line running due east and 
west and cutting off Manhattan, Long, and Stat- 
en Islands from the rest of the State. Certain 
it is, that as population increases diverse inter- 
ests will grow up, and the less room that is 
afforded for collision among these interests, or 
undue domination by one over the others, the 
better. 





WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE 
SEPOYS? 


THE man who was presented with an elephant 
as a gift was not in a worse position than the 
English conquerors of India are at the present 
time. There is every reason to believe that, 
notwithstanding the heavy o:ds in favor of the 
Sepoys, the English have succeeded in thor- 
oughly crushing out the mutiny which reared 
its formidable head just twelve months ago. 
Sir Colin Campbell’s operations in Oude seem 
to have completed the work of subduing the Se- 
poys. Henceforth the operations of the British 
will be those of police engaged in hunting down 
bands of guerrillas in the jungles and the mount- 
ain fastnesses of Northern India. In the south 
all is tranquil. Notwithstanding the excellent 
reasons which were given some months ago for 
the revolt of the soldiery of Bombay and Mad- 
ras, the troops in those presidencies have, with 
few exceptions, remained faithful to their alle- 
giance. At the present time they are perfectly 
reliable. In the Punjab, which was retained 
in its normal condition by the vigor and sagac- 
ity of Lawrence, there are no signs of trouble, 
and the authority of Great Britain was never 
better secured than it is at present. Thus, in 
a word, the mutineers are annihilated, and those 
who might have joined them are frightened into 
tranquillity. The question which arises on this 
state of facts is, What is to be done with the 
Sepoys? 

At the time the mutiny broke out there were 
about 17,000 British troops dispersed through- 
out India, and some 220,000 Sepoys. Of these 
latter about 100,000 have ceased to exist as a 
military body. Their place has, for the pres- 
ent, been taken by the British troops who were 
sent from England to put down the mutiny when 
it first broke out. It is evident that these regi- 
ments can not be kept in India. ‘They cost too 
much. <A double question, therefore, arises: 
first, What is to be done with the Sepoys? and 
next, How is India to be guarded against fu- 
ture mutinies ? 

The India bill which has been introduced 
into the British Parliament by the new Minis- 
try contains no provision on the subject. It 
provides for the selection of a new India Board 
to take the place of the Board of Control which 
now manages the affairs of the East Indies; but 





the practical questions of the destiny of the Se- 
poys and the police of the country it does not 
touch. 

Some one has proposed that regiments be or- 
ganized of mixed Europeans and natives, in the 
proportion of one European to three or four na- 
tives. The idea which underlies this scheme 
is, that no regiment thus constituted could mu- 
tiny, because the European element would be- 
come aware of the plot, and would reveal it. 
The difficulties are, first, the cost of twenty or 
thirty thousand European troops to leaven the 
Indian army; secondly, the palpable impossi- 
bility of fusing Europeans and natives into the 
same body. No decent Hindoo will mess with 
an Englishman, and very few Englishmen will 
mess or sleep with a ‘‘nigger,” as the Hindoos 
are now called. Regiments consisting of both 
races would require to be organized in such a 
manner that the men of each constituted sepa- 
rate companies; and this arrangement would 
defeat the plan which proposes to make spies 
of the Europeans. 

The revenues of India—as a British colony— 
show an increasing deficit every year. The 
whole cost of this war, which can not be less 
than a hundred and fifty millions of dollars, will 
have to be a debt chargeable upon the future 
revenues of the colony. At the present time 
the taxes on land and labor are actually higher 
than they ought to be. In many parts of India 
they grind the peasant to the earth, and keep 
him and his descendants in perpetual poverty. 
Whatever scheme be adopted, therefore, it will 
need to be an economical one. It would seem 
to follow that the colony must be protected, not 
by British, but by native troops. 

What method can be devised to use the na- 
tives to keep themselves in subjection, and, at 
the same time, to prevent the possibility of their 
mutinying, it is now left for the English politi- 
cians to discover. We had rather it were their 
task than ours. 





MORE OCEAN STEAMERS. 


WE have often heard of historians creating 
armies with a stroke of the pen; Mr. Florence, 
of Pennsylvania, proposes to establish lines of 
transatlantic steamers by an equally summary 
and inexpensive method. He has given notice 
of an elaborate bill for the establishment of five 
ocean post routes between the United States and 
Europe; one from Philadelphia to Southamp- 
ton; another from New York to Havre; a third 
from New York to Gluckstadt; a fourth from 
New Orleans to Bordeaux; a fifth from Norfolk 
to Nantes. The gist of Mr. Florence’s bill is, 
that each steamer is to be paid by government 
in proportion tothe number of letters which she 
carries. 

This arrangement is well enough. But it is 
the old story of directing the cook how to jug 
the hare when the animal roams in freedom. 
Mr. Florence must find us the steamers before 
he need trouble himself about how they are to 
be remunerated for carrying the mails. As it 
is, the whole ocean steam service is passing into 
the hands of Great Britain. We have—to sus- 
tain the reputation of American ocean steam- 
ers—only the Havre line and the Vanderbilt. 
Where are the vessels to run from Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, and New Orleans? 

No doubt the progress of American ocean 
steam navigation has been retarded by the fatal 
weakness of Congress in granting to the Collins 
line a monopoly of the ocean. As is usually 
the case, the appeal to passion and national 
prejudice led us wrong. We have now learned 
better, and henceforth our steamers, like our 
handsaws, stand on their own merits. But it 
will take some time for the effects of the mis- 
take to be cured. A year or two must elapse 
before men of wealth will risk their means in 
new ocean steam adventures. 

When the time does come for the establish- 

ent of new lines of American steamers, New 
York must be the terminus on this side the 
ocean. Totalk of otherplacesisidle. Neither 
Boston nor Philadelphia can sustain a line of 
transatlantic steamships. As to Norfolk and 
New Orleans, the bare idea of the thing is ri- 
diculous; as much so as that of sending steamers 
to Nantes and Bordeaux. We must run our 
line where it will pay best—from one great cen- 
tre to another—from New York to Liverpool or 
Southampton. When we have a line success- 
fully working there, perhaps we may try others 
elsewhere ; but not till then. 





‘THE IRISH RACE IN AMERICA. 


Crrtarn of the Irish journals in New York 
have been unusually violent of late against the 
Anglo-Saxon element in this country. One of 
them, and one of the most influential, urges its 
readers, with characteristic vehemence, to pre- 
serve their separate nationality, and not on any 
account to mix in the common herd of Ameri- 
cans. The natives of this country, says this 
Irish paper, are after all nothing but common, 
coarse, Anglo-Saxons, somewhat modified by 
climate ; they lack the vivacity, the enterprise, 
the noble qualities of the true-born Celt, and 
present in their stead nothing but the vulgar 
characteristics of the material, groveling, ani- 


mal Saxon. By remaining aloof from the de- 





based and unhappy natives of the country—so 
our Hibernian monitor argues—the superiority 
of the Irish can not fail to be recognized at last, 
and then they will have the choice of all the 
best offices and the fattest plunder. ; 

It does not happen to be our function to coun- 
sel the Irish in America as to their course of 
conduct. They have counselors enough and 
to spare, in whom, no doulf, they place proper 
trust. Nor shall we presume to dispute their 
pretension to be the noblest race on the conti- 
nent. They may.be that, or any thing else they 
please, so they let us live in peace. 

But we will vengeggeto submit for the consid- 
eration of the influefitial organs of the Irish com- 
munity whether the conduct of at least a portion 
of the Irish people in this country is calculated 
to train them for the position of command to 
which they conceive themselves entitled. We 
are dealing with facts, and not with theories; 
and we know that Irishmen wili be glad to meet 
us on this ground. How then does it happen, 
as the criminal returns show, that so enormous 
a proportion of the crime committed in New 
York is the work of Irishmen? How is it that 
they people our penitentiaries in so large a pro- 
portion? How comes it that so disproportionate 
a share of the brutal crimes which horrity this 
community are perpetrated by Irishmen? Com- 
mon murders are peculiar to no nation; but 
barbarous murders—stamping out a man’s life, 
outraging and murdering a poor girl, burning a 
man to death on a hot stove—these, and kindred 
varieties of murder, seem to be unduly fre- 
quent among the Irish. Surely this sort of thing 
is not the proper apprenticeship for a race which 
aspires to conirol this continent. 

There seems to be among the Irish a fatal dis- 
regard of what we poor Anglo-Saxons are prone 
to consider the decencies of life. ‘The other 
day, at Cincinnati, on St. Patrick’s Day, the 
health of Nena Sahib was drunk amidst vocif- 
erous applause by a crew of assembled Celts. 
The authors of the massacre of women and chil- 
dren, the foulest outrages which ever defiled hu- 
manity, were in like manner applauded some time 
since in this city by a meeting of Irishmen, over 
which Colonel Haskett presided. Of course, 
the Irish are entitled to exercise their own judg- 
ment. But as the gencral sentiment of this 
country is not, at the present time, favorable to 
the mutilation and massacre of helpless children 
and women, it would seem that these expres- 
sions of Irish opinion were ill-adapted to for- 
ward their aspirations to dominion. The Irish 
should make allowance for our Anglo-Saxon 
stupidity; if they want to rule us, they should 
at least seem to bow to our prejudices against 
lawlessness and brutality. 





THE NEW FRENCH EMBASSADOR TO 
ENGLAND. 


Tue advocates of a war between England 
and France have been comforting themselves 
with the idea that the appointment cf Marshal 
Pelissier to the vacant French Embassy in Lon- 
don implies a menace to Great Britain, and that 
the famous-Crimean General has only been pro- 
moted to this responsible post in order to afford 
him an opportunity of obtaining such a knowl- 
edge of the defensive armament of England as 
would be required by an invading army of 
Frenchmen. 

If Louis Napoleon were so simple as to send 
Marshal Pelissier to England to spy out her 
weak points, he would prove conclusively that 
the decline in his intellect which has so long 
been foretold had at last begun in earnest. An 
embassador, like a monarch, can not command 
privacy. Marshal Pelissier could no more make 
private surveys of England’s coast defenses than 
Prince Albert could spy out the weaknesses of 
Cherbourg. Every step that he took, every 
glance of his eyes, would be duly chronicled in 
the papers next day. If he remained a thou- 
sand years at his post he would never surprise 
the British engineers. They would know of 
his coming as soon as he did himself, and all 
would be prepared; he would sce just as much 
as it was intended he should, and no more. <As 
a spy, he would be not worth as much as the 
cheapest gipsy peddler. 

It is said that his appointment is an insult to 
Great Britain. This is a purely gratuitous as- 
sertion. Throughout the Crimean campaign 
Marshal Pelissier was scrupulously careful of 
the feelings of his allies. All the military writ- 
ers, French and English, testify to his admira- 
tion of the British troops. Here and there an 
idle newspaper scribbler has invented stories 
tending to show his contempt for the English ; 
but the facts go to prove that he esteemed them 
highly. In a word, it is perfectly known that 
among all the influential members of the Em- 
peror’s court no one is so firmly and unchange- 
ably wedded to the theory of an English alli- 
ance as Marshal Pelissier — the man whose ap- 
pointment to the mission to England is regard- 
ed as a menace by certain writers in the press. 

The promotion of the Marshal is susceptible 
of a very simple explanation. Ten years have 
elapsed since the last revolution in France. 
During that period a generation has grown up 
which knows nothing of the cost of revolutions, 
and which, with warm French blood in its veins, 
looks forward to the prospect of barricades with 
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ardor. The only safeguard for the Government 
against this class is the army. To conciliate 
the army and to retain its affections is, there- 
fore, the sole thought and aim of the Emperor. 
Hence all the vacancies which have lately oc- 
curred in the civil and diplomatic service have 
been filled by soldiers, and the best of all the 
offices in the Emperor's gift—the mission to 
England—has likewise been awarded to a sol- 
dicr. “The meaning —the only meaning — of 
Pelissier’s appointment is, that so long as the 
Emperor Napoleon rules France the loaves and 
fishes are to be the property of those soldiers on 
whose fidelity the permanency of his dynasty de- 
pends. 


Sac (Piele 
Fis LOUNGES. 
THIS YEAR'S PICTURES. 
Tue new rooms of the National Academy ac- 
commodate nearly twice as many pictures as the 
old. The exhibition of this year is therefore twice 
as large as usual. But as excellence is not always 
in the ratio of quantity, it can hardly be said that 
there are twice as many good pictures as usual. 
In fact there are, as there always must be, so many 
poor ones that there is danger of thinking the whole 
exhibition inferior, But it is notso. On the con- 
trary, although every frequenter of the gallery will 
miss certain names— Church, perhaps, chiefly — 
and will find that some of the older men do not 
appear quite so well as in some other years, yet 
others, on the contrary, ‘come out very strong,” 
and give us as good works as we have ever had, 
No. 57. Winter Twilight, by George H. Bough- 
ton, of Albany, is a very admirable picture by a 
comparatively fresh hand. It is a perfect piece of 
winter. The chill distance, the dark outline of 
trees against the sky, the house withdrawing as if 
into itself, the lustre of the ice in the foreground, 
as the late gleam of light strikes across it, the dry 
dash of snow on the same ice, and the hurry of the 
woodman homeward, are rendered with rare fidel- 
ity, and skill, and simplicity. Nor is it only the 
form and conscientious treatment of the picture, 
but its sentiment, its apprehension of the winter 
spirit of the landscape, which makes it a work of 
art, and irresistibly suggests those verses of Shel- 
ley, which show at once the poet and the man: 
“It was a winter such as when birds die 
In the deep f rests: and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice; which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
A wrinkled clod, as hard as brick: and when 
Among their children comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold: 
Alas! then, for the homeless beggar old!" 








The first stanza of the same poem expresses no 
less truthfully the character of Kensett’s pictures. 
Mr. Kensett is one of those who are “very strong” 
this season, showing us the fruit of his sea-side 
studies during the last two or three years. His 
large work, No. 613, Sunset on the Coast, is a view 
of the sea rolling upon a shore beneath a cliff, prob- 
ably suggested by Newport coast-scenery. It isa 
very simple subject, and it is treated with master- 
ly skill. We like to trace, as in Boughton’s pic- 
ture and Shelley’s poem, the sympathy and homo- 
geneity of works of art in various kinds, and al- 
though Kensett’s talent is as little rhetorical as 
can well be, and Ruskin is the most splendid rhet- 
orician in English literature, yet we are reminded 
by some touches in the picture of some descriptions 
of sea scenery in Ruskin’s late work upon the ocean. 
If the subsiding wave in the foreground of No. 613 
were a rising wave, a thousand miles from shore, 
lashed by a tempest, might we not easily see the 
‘*vreen mountainous giddiness of wrath: its orer- 
whelming crest, heavy as iron, fitful as flame, 
clashing against the sky in long cloven edge—”? 
[The whole passage is in the ‘* Miscellany”’ of the 
Weekly for last week.] What a turbid, briny swell 
along the front of the picture! How fresh and 
sparkling the air! And what a purely American 
coast ! 

So in No. 506, Newport, the rocky bluff seamed 
with verdure, and the calmness of the water just 
curdled into quick ripples by a freshening breeze, 
lighted by two or three living sails in the distance, 
are traits of everyday nature, but they are given 
with an unobtrusive reality which is refreshing. 

Sut best of all, perhaps, is No. 128, Sunset at New- 
port; all water and light and cloud, but so ex- 
quisitely fused and blended, so rich and sweet and 
tender, that such a picture upon the parlor wall 
would be like a rose-bush always in bloom. 

It is a pity that Mr. Church does not exhibit 
this year, for it would be most interesting to com- 
pare the different excellences of these two paint- 
ers. But Mr. Louis R. Mignot’s sole picture, No. 
215, Among the Cordilleras, recalls the later sub- 
jects, if not the style, of Church. It is a very 
large and striking picture, but it represents scen- 
ery with which comparatively few are familiar. 
The darkly-luxuriant, massive verdure of the fore- 
ground contrasts well with the arid, rocky sum- 
mits of the mountains beyond, and the group of 
lush foliage of poetic forms, the palm and tangled 
vines, the broad, sun-sucking leaves, and the sheer 
abyss, muffled with rounded, tufted forest, with 
the cataract plunging brightly down and winding 
away through unseen thickets swarming with slimy 
life, suggest all the fecund opulence of the tropics. 
It is a most characteristic and effective picture. 

Not far from it hangs a very different work, No. 
210, Malaria, by Hellingford. It has none of the 
skillful manipulation of No. 215, but it is full of 
sentiment. It represents a boat crossing a slug- 
gish stream on the Pontine Marshes. A peasant, 
the victim of the malaria, lies stretched at length, 
another peasant, with his head carefully shield- 
ed by his coat, steers—two or three women and 
children are grouped around the sick man, while 
in the front of the boat sits a woman clasping her 
knees with an air of hopeless dejection. Upon the 
high bank of the stream, at a little distance, is a 





Campagna hunter. The picture is not well paint- 
ed. It is dingy and heavy ; but it is entirely dra- 
matic and Italian. There is a sense of disease in 
the very air. The blighted silence and desolation 
of the marshes are all there, and more than that, 
and making the subtle charm of the picture, the 
nameless blight that hangs like a malaria over It- 
aly, paralyzing its genius and its progress, is sym- 
bolized in the .igure of the woman hopelessly clasp- 
ing her knees on the boat’s very prow. "So sits 
Italy, sad and effortless, and every thing Italian 
seems t share the doom. 

The Lounger can not catalogue the pictures, nor 
even name ail that he would praise. The eye is 
almost beiiumbed by the immediate succession of 
such different impressions, and when a man has 
passed through the gallery he may well wonder 
whether he has even noticed the best. Goethe 
said that the highest compliment you could pay a 
collector of paintings was to ask him at once to 
show you the best. For it implied that he knew 
which they were. So would the Lounger gladly 
ask to be shown the best. But there are two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine exhibitors: to whom shall 
he apply? 

From week to week he hopes to have a word 
to say about some of them. Whether they are 
well painted or. not he will possibly be unable to 
say, for the painters themselves have not yet done 
discussing that question in the case of pictures 
hundreds of years old. Tor himself the Lounger 
has a profound respect for any man who can put 
paint upon a canvas so as to resemble any thing 
but a mud-puddle. Ile has several times found 
himself delighted with *‘ crude,” “ blotchy,” * fuz- 
zy,” ‘chalky’? performances. They might have 
been justly liable to those disastrous epithets, but 
they awakened some kind of sentiment, some re- 
membrance, some longing, some regret, some hope, 
in which he was more interested than in skillful 
chiarv’scuro. Does not the great Ruskin pish and 
podh at Claude Lorraine’s cotton-woolly clouds and 
trees; and yet is not Claude Lorraine the inter- 
preter of the house Beautiful to many a Lounger ? 





WOMEN'S RIGHTS. 

Ir is still a question in many minds whether it 
is delicate for women to speak of their “rights,” 
and whether men do not have a juster and clearer 
idea of them than women themselves. But a wo- 
man’s right to say such things as are said in the 
following sonnets has never been questioned since 
Eve loved Adam, or Hero lit her lamp for Leander. 

TOS ** HH, 
z. 
“TI do not love thee with a slavish dread, 

Forever waiting on a master's eye, 

Or to a sensual sultan bow my head, 

Accepting thee as fate and destiny; 

Nor would I with a woman's despot power, 

Capricious, wish to rule thee to my mood— 

Such homage is but transient beauty'’s dower— 
Such tyranny unworthy womanhood. 
Love is no iron fetter of the soul, 

But true election—freedom good and wise— 
Each from the other feels a calm control, 

Like God's pure law, in human lips and eyes: 
His love is perfect freedom—so is thine; 

And ever wast, or thou hadst ne'er been mine. 


II. 
“Yet while a woman's pride proclaims me free, 

A woman’s love, her own free gift, is thine: 
Else were the paltry boon unworthy thee, 

Thy image far too noble for its shrine. 

3ut now I dare to lift my head and say, 

A manly love, a passion without guile, 
Is a possession none can take away, 

Nor steal my sunshine from thy bounteous smile. 
Thus art thou evermore, as now, my own, 

Still more and more my own as years pass by, 
Life draws its sweetness but from thee alone, 

And pride forgets herself in ecstasy. 
Thus, though my love, my self, my thoughts, are free, 

Their liberty is consecrate to thee. 

“O. Lawray, Nightingale House." 





PASSING THE HAT. 


Bettsanivs figured for a long time in history as 
a sublime beggar—an Edie Ochiltree on the largest 
possible scale. But investigation has sent such a 
derog.story rumor about its business, and has de- 
creed that the conqueror of the Goths was able to 
make his own living. 

Lamartine was a kind of conqueror of the Goths 
on that famous morning when he persuaded the 
ravening French rabble that the tricolor would 
only be stained and not glorified if it were drab- 
bled in blood. Lamartine, in fact, did an immense 
service to Europe and the peace of the world. Mr, 
Carlyle sedulously squirted rose-water at him; but 
if Mr. Carlyle’s favorite William the Norman or 
Oliver Cromwell had been in Lamartine’s place, 
there would have been blood instead of rose-water 
running in the gutters. 

Ever since his fall from power—and what an 
unparalleled fall it was !—Lamartine has been con- 
stantly paraded as a public mendicant. Few brave 
men in any country could have calmly endured 
such a total loss of public confidence as was evinced 
in his case; but to a Frenchman, peculiarly sensi- 
tive and vain, it would seem that it must have been 
of overwhelming mortification. 

And yet, from being almost first consul of France, 
Lamartine passes to being the first mendicant in the 
world without an apparent pang or blush. There 
is something positively sublime in the appeals made 
to the charity of mankind in his behalf. This great 
man! this illustrious poet! this saviour of order! 
this main-spring of his country ! who will not hurry 
to subscribe a few hundred francs—for what ?—to 
enable him to retain his ancestral estates, his he- 
reditary acres on which his childhood played, over 
which his mother led her boy, under which he would 
fain lay his bones—ah me! 

That such an appeal should be made once is sad 
—that it should be done twice is incredible. If 
France had voted him a million, it would have 
been an act of national gratitude. If grateful 
Frenchmen had individually subscribed a million, 
it would have been an iptelligible and natural pro- 








ceeding. But if his country as such, or its inhab- 
itants, did not move instinctively in the matter, 
there was the end of it. 

What pathetic solemnity invests in the imagin- 
ation the tragic misfortune of Walter Scott! With 
what ludicrous compassion it regards the position 
of Alphonse de Lamartine! And, as if to add the 
last bitter drop, Louis Napoleon, whom Lamartine 
adjured France to distrust, now heads the subscrip- 
tion with ten thousand frances! 





“SERVANT OF GOD, WELL DONE!" 

IN every country, at every period, there is a band 
of men of about the same age, and of the same sym- 
pathies, whose professions and homes may be far 
apart, who may be never known to each other ex- 
cept by name, but who are conscious that they are 
working together in the hope of humanity. When 
one of them falls, under whatever circumstances, 
and wherever he may be, all the rest follow in- 
visibly the funeral train, and the amen of the 
prayer is breathed from each surviving heart to 
heart. So the recent death of Dudley A. Tyng, a 
young man full of promise, full of energy, full of 
hearty human sympathy, brings regret and mourn- 
ing to many a young man who never knew him, 
but to whom his name was sweet with goodness 
and heroism. Noble, hopeful, intrepid, he had al- 
ready made his name dear to many who did not 
agree with him in opinion, but who were heartily 
upon his side in the spirit with which he was doing 
his work. Now his work is done, and he rests from 
his labors. His life ends suddenly, but not too 
soon, for a well-spent life is always symmetrical 
and complete, whether it be long or short. The 
longest life is little in the sum of all ; but no flower 
that blooms for a day and dies at evening, no Jit- 
tle insect, unheard and unseen, that is born and 
dies with a sunbeam, but has fulfilled all that trop- 
ical forests and the whole animated world have 
fulfilled, for it has done its duty. When that can 
be said of a man as he passes away from our sight 
and is buried in spring-time, his memory, like the 
flowers flung upon his grave, 

“Smells sweet and blossoms in the dust." 





A NEW SHAKESPEARE: 

Nor a new poet, but a new edition of the old 
poet, is soon to appear from the press of Little, 
Brown, & Co., in Boston. There is already one 
original American edition, that of Mr. Verplanck, 
which is well known and esteemed ; and it is satis- 
factory to reflect that a poet who belongs to the 
language, and not to any country, is best presented 
to his American readers under American auspices. 

The publication of the new edition will be an 
event in our literature and in the literature of 
Shakespeare. The editor, Richard Grant White, 
is universally recognized as the most accomplish- 
ed of our Shakesperians, and his work, “ Shake- 
speare’s Scholar,” is, without question, the most 
judicious, intelligent, and comprehensive com- 
mentary upon the poet. His peculiar fitness for 
his task lies in his reverential, and not critical, 
spirit. His treatment of Shakespeare is that of a 
man, and not of a grammarian ; and we have, con- 
sequently, good sense interpreting good sense. So 
accurate and extensive is his familiarity with the 
literature and the history of the Elizabethan age— 
his work is such a labor of love, and taste, and ge- 
niality—that the reader will have in it a satisfac- 
tion he has, perhaps, in no other: the conscious- 
ness that whatever opinion of fact the editor ex- 
presses he has the best right to express, and that 
all his explanations of doubtful points are the views 
of a profound and sympathetic scholar. Being 
master of the subject, having all the assistance (and 
impediment) of all the other commentators and ed- 
itors ; aiming, as he does, to free the poet from the 
confusion of pedantic criticism, and to give us a 
simple Shakespeare, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that White’s Shakespeare will be the best in the 
world. 

We have had the pleasure of seeing some speci- 
men pages, and we observe that the publishers 
fully appreciate the value and importance of the 
work they have undertaken ; and that in exquisite 
typography, careful arrangement, and general fit- 
ness and beauty, the volumes will be entirely what 
such an edition should be. It will be comprised in 
twelve volumes, four of which will be ready in 
May, and the series will be completed by next 
spring ; the price, a dollar and a quarter for each 
volume. 

Few readers who glance at the beautiful page 
can ever know what long and acute study and care- 
ful thought have gone to a result apparently so 
simple ; how every comma—upon which the mean- 
ing of a line may depend—has been conscientious- 
ly adjusted ; how every fact stated has been the 
fruit of curious and erudite research, 

We sincerely trust that this monument of Amer- 
ican scholarship will receive at once the recogni- 
tion which it is sure ultimately to attain, 

MUSIC, 

Mr. Narotron ULLMAN certainly understands 
his business. Quite undismayed by the moderate 
success of the pure Musard music, he has not betak- 
en himself to denouncing the public taste, but has 
somewhat changed his programme. For the Ber- 
lioz nights he is to be heartily thanked. Probably 
no orchestra in the world could better interpret the 
music of this eccentric master, which every lover of 
music wishes to hear, and to hear which we have 
hitherto had no opportunity in this country. Sure- 
ly, with Thalberg, Vieuxtemps, Formes, and Mu- 
sard, it will be Mr. Napoleon's faylt if he does not 
so adjust his concerts as to fill hi8 house and his 
pockets, 








THE ORSINI PROCESSION. 

Ir was a striking and solemn spectacle—that of 
three or four thousand men marching silently to 
the funereal drum-tap through Broadway. They 
marched and spoke in honor of men who had just 
been publicly executed upon a scaffold. 

Let us congratulate ourselves that we live in the 











only country in the world in which their march 
would have been allowed — that we live in a land 
so confident of the security of its peace in the love 
and good sense of the people that any kind of dem. 
onstration, not positively indecent, is tolerated ei. 
ther with a smile of indifference or a sneer of con- 
tempt. The morbid enthusiasts who composed the 
procession marched, unchallenged, into the park 
and into oblivion. They disturbed the public 
peace less than a fire-engine company rattling and 
roaring to a fire. They were certainly not wise 
men, and they were well let alone. : 

Their pageant was called the apotheosis of assas- 
sination, And Orsini himself, in a reputed last 
letter, stated that he had been seduced from his 
better principles to lend an ear and a hand to mur- 
der ; and, whether he wrote the letter or not, he 
calmly gave his life without a word of entreaty ©; 
reproach, : 

Yet if words have any meaning at all—however 
much the wise patriot may re he murder — no 
thoughtful man will class Orsini with Baker who 
killed Poole. ? ‘ 

If the honor paid to the memory of Orsini be th 
apotheosis of assassination, what is the present 
French empire? We do not say, certainly, that 
Orsini was not an assassin—but what is Louis Na- 
poleon ? 





THE HOLY LAND. \ 
Amon the pleasantest lounging places in Broad- 
way is the room at the Apollo Gallery in which 
hang the five large pictures of Mr. Troye—pictures 
painted in Syria—of the Dead Sea, the place of 
pilgrim baptism of the Jordan, a Damascus bazar, 
a plowing scene outside Damascus with the snowy 
llermon, and a view of the Sea of Galilee with Ti- 
berias and Jaffet. These pictures are very large, 
and they are most faithful portraits of the places. 
Mr. Troye, who resided many months in Syria, has 
elaborated them with great detail and accuracy; 
and while to every Eastern traveler they recall the 
most interesting points of his journey, they are 
also a “ vision splendid” to the man * who farthér 
from the East must travel.” They are, in truth, 
most interesting pictures. The view of the Dead 
Sea, which is of large size, is the most impressive 
representation we have ever seen, in colors, of the 

profound desolation of that solemn region. : 
These pictures are well worth attention, and the 
names of Mr. William C. Prime, author of ‘‘ Roat 
Life in Egypt” and “ Tent Life in the Holy Land,” 
with Commander Lynch, of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition to the Dead Sea, both of whom 
most highly extol these paintings, are sufficient 
evidence of their authenticity and value. ' 





MURDER! MURDER! 

DurtnG the year ending the first of last Janu- 
ary we all know how orderly, and clean, and gen- 
erally decent the city was! How rarely the peace 
was broken! How seldom any body lost any thing 
by stealing! What purity prevailed at the City 
Hall, and what brotherly love in the municipal of- 
fices!’ How few murders there were, and what a 
lovely foreshadowing of the Millennium the city 
presented! During that whole Christian year— 
merely, probably, by way of keeping up the civic 
connection with human frailty—only one man was 
executed for murder, and he that poor outcast ne- 
gro D'Orsay, who had no friends, and to whom the 
gibbet was only emphatic charity, 

During the reign of Wood, of glorious memory, 
we quite forgot there was such a thing as crime, 
and that forgetfulness is now showing its bad con- 
sequences, The friends of the late lamented Poole, 
whose apotheosis is fresh in the public mind, have 
been freely fighting and killing each other, and 
citizens disappear, or are found murdered, with an 
imbecile incompetency ef pursuing the malefactors 
which shows how completely spoiled we are by the 
recent Millennium. ; 

By-and-by, when we get bad enough, and are 
considered worthy, perhaps we shall have a de- 
tective police—persons who understand how to find 
out who it is that sew people up in sacks and throw 
them into rivers, and otherwise quietly make way 
with them. But we must not expect that until 
we are a great deal worse than we are now. While 
there are not more than two mysterious murders 4 
week, we do not deserve any thing better than 4 
long investigation, a verdict that somebody did it, 
and a request to the Governor to offer a reward, 
<sipibhennaintes ; 

JUSTICE. k 

Ir a starving man is punished for stealing a six- 
penny loaf, why should a bank President or Di. 
rector escape, after swindling his stockholders of 
thousands? It is not a new question—and ever¥ 
body at once answers, ‘‘ Certainly, why shoul/l 
he?” And meanwhile he does. 

There is some kind of jugglery by which officer’ 
of moneyed institutions escaye the consequence 
that men of less responsibilities always happen t@ 
suffer. There was the Bank of Pennsylvania, id 
Philadelphia, in which so many thousands of dol« 
lars of poor people’s money was stored for mes 
and one day it appeared that the people who hac 
taken charge of it could not pay it upon demand/ 
There was also a great deal of card-writing abous 
“aspersions,” and ‘injured honor,” and ‘* Chris, 
tian character,” and so forth—but still the ment 
who had taken honest money to keep could not ac~ 
count for it. {f it had been a gardener, or clerk 
or errand-boy who could not account for money hq 
had received, there would have been a summary, 
process. But it really seemed that the collapse of, 
the Bank of Pennsylvania was to be treated lik 
the bursting of the boiler of a steamer or a railway 
massacre, and that the verdict would be, ‘‘ Nobod 
to blame.” Every body, of course, would have 
gretted it very much indeed, and nobody would 
have done any thing more. 

But, somehow, there is to be a trial. The Pres, 
ident of the bank and several of the Directors have 
been indicted, and an investigation will follow. 
Let us hope that a just verdict and an adequate 
judgment will follow the investigation. 
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ACCIDENT TO THE BRIDGE 


SCENE ON THE BRIDGE OVER THE 
ST. JOHN'S RIVER, N. B. 


THE accompanying illustration, for which we 
are indebted to a New Brunswick artist, represents 
a thrilling incident which took place in that prov- 
ince a month ago. 

On 24th March a violent storm raged through- 
out the province. As night fell the wind became 
so violent that the flooring of the bridge over the 
St. John’s River was upset and thrown into the 
river. The girders soon followed the example ; 
and shortly after dark a gap of some two hundred 
feet divided one extremity of the bridge from the 





OVER THE ST. 


Matters were in this state when the Fred- 
ericton coach drove, as usual, upon the bridge. 
The horses, which were traveling rapidly, came to 
adead halt. The driver, in the storm and dark- 
ness, could see nothing; aud, not unnaturally, 
plied the whip with some vigor. To his amaze- 
ment the horses stood stock still. He whipped 
afresh, more severely than before ; but the animals 
did not flinch, 

With some impatience the driver got off his seat, 
supposing that there must be a log in the way, or 
that the harness was in disorder; and intending to 
lead his team past the doubtful point. Meanwhile 
the travelers inside, who, in that storm, were not 
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in the happiest frame of mind, were loud in their 
reproaches and abuse of the lazy animals. 

On alighting the driver could find no log in front 
of his team. In fact, he could see not a yard in 
front of him. All was blank darkness. He ad- 
vanced a few steps, and finding nothing that could 
justify the sudden stand of the animals, turned 
about, resolved to lead them forward, when a sud- 
den flash of lightning illuminated the scene. The 
spectacle which then shone out made his blood run 
cold. He was standing within a few inches of the 
chasm in the bridge. One step more would have 
precipitated him into the abyss. Had the horses 
not stopped when they did the coach would have 





THE NEW ENGLISH TRACTION ENGINE, 
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BRUNSWICK, ON 24TH MARCH LAST. 


gone over, and the Norwalk catastrophe would 
have been renewed on a smaller scale. 

One can readily realize the emotion with which 
driver and passengers returned thanks to the Al- 
mighty for their providential preservation from an 
awful death, 





THE NEW ENGLISH “TRACTION 
ENGINE. 
WE have most of us seen the steam carriage 
which has traveled through the streets of New 
York. It seems to be universally considered an 


| ingenious machine, but without practical utility. 
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They appear, in England, to have invented, on the 
same principle, a steam carriage which promises 
actual results of some value. 

One Francis Hamilton, of Acton, England, has 
contrived a steam carriage for agricultural pur- 
poses. The engine contains two 7-inch cylinders 
with twelve inches stroke, and seventy pounds of 
steam pressure to the square inch. With a load 
not exceeding twenty tons in weight, divided 
among several carts, this engine will travel at the 
rate of three miles an hour over a tolerable road 
with a gradient not exceeding one in seventeen. 

The wheels, as will be seen by the engraving, 
are provided with what are called ‘‘ shoes,” which 
are large or small, according to the hardness or 
softness of the ground to be traveled. These shoes 
supply the place of flange and rail. They are made 
upon mathematical principles, the rail being the 
length of the radius, and the guide-bars form the 
cycloidal line of the circle ; so that upon each rev- 
olution of the wheel one rail is always advancing, 
while one remains stationary; the whole of the 
sleeper and rail combined representing a foot and 
leg from the knee-joint, having the toe, heel, and 
ankle-joint. By driving the wheel at its apex by 
machinery, independently of the effect of the steam 
pressing against it for the forward motion of the 
engine, the steam power employed is rendered 
doubly effective, as the leverage of the wheel is gain- 
ed by the pinion being worked through one space, 
and carried by the forward motion of the engine 
through another. 

The advantage of these engines is obvious. They 
will do the work of forty horses. 
road in England the cost of using them to draw 
twenty tons weight would not be over a penny 
(say two cents) a mile; and if a tram-way were 
constructed the cost would be diminished one-half. 
But it is evident that the chief use to which trac- 
tion engines could be put would be on flat lands 
over which there exist no roads. Thus we learn 
that the Russian Government has purchased sever- 
al for use on the steppes of the south. Negotia- 
tions are on foot for their introduction into South 
America; they would be invaluable on the Pam- 
pas. On our Western prairies their use would be 
equally obvious. In Illinois, and on the Plains, 
such engines might supersede the necessity of rail- 
ways. Some of our energetic inventors will, doubt- 
less, see that they are introduced as soon as they 
are required, 





MARSHAL PELISSIER, THE FRENCH 
EMBASSADOR TO ENGLAND. 

In another column the reader will find some 
mention of the famous General Pelissier, who, aft- 
er winning the title of Duke of Malakoff by his 
exploits at Sebastopol, has just been appointed 
French Embassador to Great Britain. This is a 
fitting occasion to present the readers of this jour- 
nal with the veteran's portrait. 

General Jean Jacques Pelissier was born in the 
midst of the first French Revolution, in the village 
of Maromme, near Rouen, in the year 1796, and is 
consequently sixty-four years of age. His father 
was superintendent of the Rouen powder maga- 
zines. His calling placed him in constant contact 
with the officers of the army. By the time young 
Jean Jacques was old enough to feel manly emo- 
tions France was thoroughly imbued with military 
aspirations ; the genius and successes of the elder 
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MARSHAL PELISSIER, THE NEW FRENCH EMBASSADOR TO ENGLAND. 


Napoleon had filled every heart with the hope of 
military distinction. The father of our General 
sent his son to the military school of the period, 
enjoining upon him to pay such attention to his 
studies as would insure his admission to the choice 
corps of the French army, the Etat Major or Staff. 
Young Pelissier fulfilled his father’s expectations. 


Ife entered the Etat Major at the age of eighteen, 
and, according to rule, served a specified time, first 
in the infantry, then in the cavalry, and last in the 
artillery, When Louis XVIII. became sovereign 
of France Pelissier obtained his company, and 
shortly afterward won the title of Chef d’Etat Ma- 
jor, or Chief of the Staff. He served for nearly a 
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quarter of a century in this capacity, attac 
army divisions in various localities, and acq 
a wide-spread reputation for soldierly qualitieg. 
1842 he was promoted to a staff lieutenant-co 
cey—a rank unknown in our army, but one w 
highly prized in France. 

He was soon arter attached to the expedqiti 
against Algiers, and formed part of the mi 
family of Marshal, then General, Bugeaud.: At 
that time the French were absolutely contedding 
for a foothold in Algiers. The Arabs, unde} the 
brave Abd el Kader, disputed every inch of grdund. 
Every mountain and every valley from Moro¢co to 
Tunis, and from the desert to the sea-coast, swarm. 
ed with brave defenders of the soil. In thd long 
and tedious wars which ensued Lieutenant-Cijonel 
Pelissier bore a prominent part. He soon el{cited 
from his chief especial mention of his services, and 
received, in consequence, a commission as ful} Col- 
onel of Etat Major. . 

His first independent command was on av 4xpe- 
dition against the Hittas, an Arab tribe. Itytook 
place in 1843, and was crowned with complet , SUC- 
cess. He then rejoined his chief, and took at} act- 
ive part in the subsequent operations agains} the 
Kabyles and Arabs. When the Moors madp an 
alliance with the Arabs, and the Emperor Muley 
Abder-Ahman led an army to the support of:Abd 
el Kader, Pelissier accompanied Marshal Bugeaud 
into the Province of Oran. A battle was fought 
near the frontier; the French were perfectly‘ suc- 
cessful ; they lost but few men, whereas the Moors 
left eight hundred soldiers on the battle-field; and 
eighteen flags and eleven pieces of artillery fell into 
the hands of the invaders. At this battle Celonel 
Pelissier commanded the left wing, while, strange 
to say, Colonel, now General, Cavaignac led the 
centre. This settled the contest for the time. 

When the war broke out afresh Colonel Pelissier 
was invested with the chief command of the army. 
The most troublesome and blood-thirsty of the 
tribes engaged was the Ouled-Riah—a small clan, 
but imbued with the most bitter hatred té the 
French, and restrained by no principles of honor 
or humanity. Colonel Pelissier engaged an‘ de- 
They fled for refuge to a cavé—a 
natural strong-hold, and one in which they had oft- 
en found refuge when pressed by the French ar- 
mies. Colonel Pelissier encamped at the mouth 
of the cave, and sent an officer with a flag of truce 
to the Arabs to demand a surrender. The uhfor- 
tunate emissary was seized and tortured most:cru- 
elly until he diéd of his sufferings. After waiting 
a certain time Colonel Pelissier sent a second em- 
issary to the Arabs, demanding their immediate 
surrender and the restoration of his first envoy. 
He added that in case these demands were nt in- 
stantly complied with he would burn the eatire 
tribe alive in the cave. ‘The only answer be re- 
ceived was the well-known cries and shrieks of 
the second messenger, who was tortured to death 
like the first. 

Colonel Pelissier was not the man to endure; out- 
rages of this character. Without a moment's hes- 
itation he had the mouth of the cave stuffed with 
dry wood. A brief delay was allowed for a propo- 
sition from the Arabs; none coming, the w ood was 
fired, and the fire was kept up for some hour? It 
is said that the shrieks and cries of the womei! and 
children, who had followed the warriors of the ¢ribe 
into the cave, were so heart-rending that many 
French soldiers rushed through the flames and res- 
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est the mouth. But those who escaped in this man- 
ner formed a very small proportion of the whole. 
It is supposed that nine hundred souls altogether 
found refuge in the cave. Seven hundred were 
found dead when the extinction of the fire per- 
mitted the French to explore the cave in safety. 
Two hundred were taken out alive, but all perish- 
ed before the sun went down. It was the 18th 
June—a terrible day in the history of Algiers. 

This fearful tragedy made Colonel Pelissier’s 
name famous throughout the civilized world. In 
France the indignation aroused by the massacre 
of the Ouled-Riah was intense. Colonel Pelissier 
was denounced by the press and by several mem- 
bers of the House of Peers. The Minister of War 
—old Marshal Soult — made a very timid apology 
for the affair. Among the public there was but 
one opinion—and that was in favor of the immedi- 
ate dezradation of the blood-thirsty Colonel. Louis 
Philippe did not share the public sentiment on the 
aubject. On the contrary, he shortly afterward 
promoted Cclonel Pelissier to the rank of General 
and Maréchal de Camp. 

A very short time afterward General Pelissier 
brought the war to a close by the defeat and utter 
destruction of the forces of Bon Maza. 

At the downfall of Louis Philippe General Pel- 
issier lost no time in sending in his adhesion to the 
Government of the Republic. There is this to be 
said in favor of French military men: they seldom 
display any unreasonable obstinacy in adhering to 
a fallen cause, but transfer their allegiance from 
one government to another with truly admirable 
discretion. As a reward for his support, General 
Pelissier received from President Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte the rank of General of Division. Ho 
also filled for a time the post of Governor-General 
of Algiers. 

In July, 1852, he distributed eagles among his 
soldiers in Algiers, and addressed them as follows : 
‘* Soldiers, beneath these eagles I, the oldest among 
you all, began my career. Around these emblems 
glorious heroes have been gathered. Let us take 
them for our models. Watch over their memory, 
and rather suffer a thousand deaths than part with 
the banners I now intrust to your keeping.” 

General Pelissier prudently accepted the empire, 
and was rewarded by the Emperor with the com- 
mand of the first military division of the Crimean 
army under St. Arnaud. When, at the death of 
St. Arnaud, Canrobert obtained the chief com- 
mand, Pelissier acquiesced withoat a murmur ; 
though his knowledge of Canrobert justified the 
opinion which he expressed to one or two intimate 
friends that he (Canrobert) was an excellent peace 
soldier, but not the man for the pending tussle. 
This idea soon made its way into the Emperor's 
mind, and Pelissier, as every one remembers, was 
substituted for Canrobert in the command of the 
French army in the Crimea. The remainder of 
his biography is familiar to every one. He had 
been appointed to the post he held in order to take 
Sebastopol, and he took it, though at a frightful 
sacrifice of life. He achieved the purpose sought 
by his imperial master; and whatever it cost 
France, he certainly paved the way for the re-es- 
tablishment of peace. 

Ever since the close of the Russian war General 
Pelissier, who won the titles of Marshal and Duke 
of Malakoff, has been reposing on his laurels in 
France. Circumstances*having suggested the 
withdrawal of M. de Persigny from the Court of 
St. James, the Emperor has appointed Pelissier in 
his stead. 

It is generally supposed that he will prove a 
highly acceptable minister. His attachment to 
the Anglo-French alliance is well known; he has 
passed the age at which military exploits fire the 
soul; he can desire nothing but peace, tranquillity, 
and the statu quo. No doubt he will become quite 
a favorite with the English people. 





SPRING FASHIONS, 
DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

Fic. 1 represents a young lady attired for a 
morning walk. Leghorn hat, trimmed with rib- 
bon. Figured taffetas robe, the corsage low and 
cut square, the skirt adorned with flounces to the 
waist. Mantelet of white glace silk, entirely with- 
out ornament. 

Fic. 2.—Promenade dress. Bonnet of blonde and 
rice straw, ornamented with roses and branches of 
ivy; the interior has a cap of blonde, with white 
rose and a branch of ivy hanging down. Taffetas 
mantelet composed of pale pink glace silk, deco- 
rated with a ruching of ribbon, and silk fringe. 
Robe of organdi, a round body, with bretelles. A 
dou le skirt, with side trimmings of narrow velvet. 

Fie. 3.—Cuarriage dress. Bonnet of rice straw 
and white silk, trimmed with primroses, blonde, 
and tulle; the front is formed of a width of rice 
straw coming very forward on the head, in the 
Pamela style; the crown is sloping, and a row of 
lace is put along the edge of the front, as a face, 
and continued along the rice straw curtain. Du- 
barry mantilla of plain white muslin, cut in the 
shawl shape; at the neck there is a rather full 
hood, falling full and round behind. It is deco- 
rated with flounces of lace. Satin robe with dou- 
ble skirt, the upper one decorated with velvet and 
lacs. 

Fic. 4.—Country Dress, Rice straw hat, trim- 
med with ribbon, blonde, and flowers; the brim 
slightly tends to a point in front, and bends to- 
ward the face; a row of blonde hangs down all 
round. Robe of gray silk; a double skirt, with 
quilles of satin. Black taffetas mantle, with bands 
of pale blue velvet, and finished with guipures and 
black lace. 
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LITERARY. 


HAVELOCK died four months ago. The first bi- 
ography of the brave soldier and Christian is al- 
ready cut. Carter & Brothers publish Mr. Brock’s 
memoir, which is written to supply the immediate 
demand for such a work, pending the preparation 





of a larger work by Mr. Marshman, the brother of 
Lady Havelock. Mr. M. and Lady I. have sup- 
plied Mr. Brock with abundance of material; so 
that the memoir appears to be quite thorough, 
though contined chietly to the Christian character 
of his subject. We need not say that it possesses 
greatinterest. Few such men have lived. From 
boyhood his life seems to have been one of vigor- 
ous principle, energetic and noble. 

In school days he was once caught with a black 
eye. The master questioned him as to its origin. 
‘** it came there,” was his reply, nor did a thrash- 
ing bring any more out. He had interfered in a 
fight to helpa friend who was not getting fair treat- 
ment, and, although he was not blameworthy, he 
would not, to show his own innocence, reveal his 
friend's fault. He was nicknamed by the boys 
**Qld Philos,” fro:n that cool, philosophical charac- 
ter which he preserved in after life. 

The charm of his whole life is his Christian prin- 
ciple. Let the man who has the idea that earnest 
religion is incompatible with brave and hearty life 
read this and see his error, One of the strangest 
scenes in the history of Christianity that we have 
met with is related of him when he was in Burmah. 
After that memorable success which all readers of 
the life of Dr. Judson remember, when the British 
soldiers were in possession of Rangoon, Havelock, 
pursuing his invariable course of religious meet- 
ings with his soldiers, transformed a room in the 
great Shivey Dagoon pagoda into a Christian prayer 
room, ‘ All around the chamber were smaller im- 
ages of Boodh, in the usual position, sitting with 
their legs gathered up and crossed, and the hands 
resting on the lap, in symbol and expression of re- 
pose.” An officer strolling around the pagoda 
heard the sound of a psalm tune. Astonighed, he 
entered the temple, and, guided by the sound, 
reached a room where “ what should meet his eye 
but Havelock, with his Bible and hymn-book before 
him, and more than a hundred men seated around 
him?” Their lights were lamps set in the laps of 
the idols! That scene is worth painting for a grand 
historical picture of English conquest, and as a 
monument of one of England’s greatest Christian 
soldiers. 

Doctor Gray has long occupied his position at 
the head of American botanists, and we have, from 
time to time, announced valuable works froin his 
hands. We have now two excellent volumes, 
which leave nothing to be desired in this de- 
partment of science. Ivison & Phinney publish 
Gray’s STRUCTURAL AND SysTeMATIC Botany, 
and Gray’s MANUAL oF THE BoTraNy OF THE 
Nortuern Unitep Srares (a revised and en- 
larged edition), both works profusely and accurate- 
ly illustrated. They are, of course, useful both as 
text-books for schools and as reference books for 
the family. No farmer or agriculturist, on a large 
or a small scale, should be without such books. 
The Manual possesses a great attraction to us in 
its fullness on the subject of ferns and mosses. We 
are not singular in our admiration of these plants. 
Our country abounds in exquisite varieties, and 
the most beautiful collections that we have seen 

have been made inthe Northern States of the Union. 
Many ladies find a pleasant and instructive em- 
ployment in gathering them. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that a recent traveler in the Holy Land 
states that a friend requested him to procure for 
him specimens of mosses, but from Cairo to Banias 
he found but one specimen, and that in Jerusalem. 
The variety of mosses in America is very great, 
extending in number, if we mistake not, to some 
hundreds. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 
CONGRESS, 

On Monday, April 19, in the Senate, information was 
received from the War Department respecting Utah con- 
tracts made without Congressional authorization. Me- 
morials praying for aid for oceau steamers between New 
York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, and certain Euro- 
pean ports, were presented by Senators Slidell and Big- 
ler, Senator Mason submitted a bill for the relief of the 
claimants in the case of the privateer General Arm- 
strong; also a resolution inquiring whether the courtesy 
of the British Government at Jamaica to the men of the 
Susquehanna did not require acknowledgment. The De- 
ficiency Bill was then considered, on motion of Senator 
Hunter, but no vote was taken.—In the House, the 
Washington Police Bill was debated. Memorials in fa- 
vor of steamship lines between Philadelphia and Europe 
were presented, and Mr. Florence gave notice of a gener- 
al bill to regulate the steam service between various ports 
in the United States and Europe. 

On Tuesday, 20th, in the Senate, Senator Houston spoke 
in favor of establishing a } rotectorate over Mexico, and 
offered a resolution appointing a committee of seven to 
inquire into the expediency of the measure. The Deti- 
ciency Bill having been taken up, Mr. Hale's amendment 
was put and lost by 21 to 30. On motion of Senator 
Clurk, the vote on the Pacific Railroad Bill was reconsid- 
ered.——In the House, Mr. Morrill spoke in favor of his 
bill grauting land to the States for the establishment of 
agricultural colleges. The Washington Police Bill, from 
the Senate, was then taken up and tabled by 110 to T). 
The Military Academy Appropriation Bill having been 
taken up in Committee of the Whole, a sharp interchange 
of words tock place between Messrs. Shaw, Giddings, 
Campbell, and Clingman, in reference to the Lecompton 
question, 

On Wednesday, 21st, in the Senate, a petition in favor 
of a line of European steamers from .Philadelphia was 
presented by Senator Cameron, Resolutions of the Wis- 
cousin Legislature against Lecomptun were presented by 
Senator Durkee. Senator Wilson introduced a resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to suspend the sales of 
land in Kaisas for twelve months. Senator Mason in- 
troduced a resolution authorizing the Presideut to take 
such measures against Paraguay for the reparation of the 
outrage upon the Water Witch as circumstances may re- 
quire, This was sustained by Senators Douglas and 
Alien, but opposed by Senators Collamer and Mallory. 
The Deticiency Bill was taken up, and an amendment 
of Senator Fessenden, confining the appropriations to the 
fiscal year, was discussed. in the House, Mr. George 
Taylor reported from the Select Committee a bill for the 
establishment of a bureau of printing, binding, engrav- 
ing, lithographing, and electrotyping; referred to Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Mr. Boyce called up the Nebraska 
election report, and moved that further delay be granted 
for the adduction of evidence; granted. “The House 
having gone into Committee of the Whole on the West 
Point Appropriation Bill, it was passed. 

On Thursday, 22d, in the Senate, Senator Seward pre- 
sented the reply of the American Telegraph Company to 
the memorials of Amos Kendall. Senator Seward intro- 
duced a bill for a telegraph to San Francisco; referred to 
the Army Committee. Senater Mason's resolution on 








Paraguay was taken up and discussed, as also was the 
Deficiency Biil.——In the Hoise, the bill granting lands 
to the States for the establishment of agricuitural colleges 
was passed by 104to 101, The bill granting pensions to 
veterans of 1812 was then taken up, and notice of many 
amendments given. 

On Friday, 23.1, in the Senate, Mr. Morrill's bill 


* granting lands to the States for agricultural colleges was 


received and referred. Senator Green asked and obtained 
—in spite of objections by Senator Stuart—leave to pre- 
seut the report of the Kansas Conference Committee. 
Remarks were made thereon by Senators Seward and 
Green, and it was made the special order for Monday. 
——In the House, Mr. J. Glancy Jones asked but failed 
to obtain permission to print the Indian Appropriation 
and Indian Deticiency bills, Mr, English then read the 
major ty report of the Kansas Conference Committee. 
Mr. English made a few remarks thereon, and Mr. How- 
ard was about to speak in reply, when several motions 
for postponement were pressed. That of Mv. Hill, of 
Georgia, for postponing the question till 24 May pre- 
vailed by 108 to 105. Some further conversation took 
place between Messrs, Harris, Stephens, ’"‘ll, Trippe, 
Burnett, Gartrell, and others; and the House adjourned 
in some confusion. 

On Saturday, v4th, in the Senate, some private matters 
were disposed of, after which Senator Gwin brought in 
his bil for securing the lives of passengers on board 
steamers; referred. The Deficiency Bill was then taken 
up, and Senator Fessenden's amendment lost by 22 to 30. 
Speeches were made by Senators Wade, Wilson, and 
Hale, and the biil then passed by 28 to 19.—~In the 
liouse, after remarks by Messrs, Stephens, Campbell, 
Clay, Hill, and Montgomery, Mr. Harris's motion to re- 
cousider the vote postponing further consideration of the 
Kansas question till 2d May was carried by 105 to 101. 
Some further motions of secondary importance were put 
and lost, and the Mouse adjourned without disposing of 
the subject, 

REPORT OF THE KANSAS CONFERENCE COMMIT- 
TEE. 

The report of the majority of the Kansas Conference 
Committee, of which mention is made above, refers to 
the people of Kansas, for their acceptance or rejection, 
not the Lecompton Constitution, but the ordinance grant- 
ing to Kansas certain public lands, which are granted to 
every new State on entering the Union, If they accept 
the ordinance by a majority vote, Kansas is to be ad- 
mitted with the Lecompton Constitution, If they reject 
it, Kansas remains a ‘Territory until she shall have nine- 
ty-three thousand inhabitants, ‘The election is to be con- 
ducted by a Board of Commissioners, embracing the Ter- 
r.torial Governor, the Secretary, the Attorney-General, 
and the two Speakers of the Legislature. From this re- 
port two members of the Committee, Senator Seward and 
Mr. Howard, of the House, dissent, 


INSTRUCTIONS OF OUR MINISTER TO CHINA, 

The instructions to Mr. Reed, as Minister to China, 
have been published. 

The Secretary of State informs him that the objects 
which it is understood the French and English Allies 
seek to accomplish by treaty stipulations are: To pro- 
cure from the Chinese Government a recognition of the 
rights of other powers to have accredited ministers at 
the Court of Pekin, to be received by the Emperor, and 
be in communication with the authorities charged with 
the foreign affairs of the empire; an extensive commer- 
cial intercourse with China, which is now restricted to 
the free ports enumerated in the treaty; a reduction of 
the taritf duties levied on domestic produce in the transit 
from the interior to the coast, as the amount now im- 
posed is said to be in violation of the treaty; a stipula- 
tion for religious freedom to all foreign residents of Chi- 
na; arrangements for the suppression of piracy; a pro- 
vision for extending the benetits of the proposed treaty to 
all other civilized powers of the earth. 

These objects, the Secretary says, “ are recognized by 
the President as just, expedient, and so far as you can 
do so by peaceful co-operation, he expects you will aid in 
their accomplishment. In conformity with this policy, 
you will communicate frankly with the British and 
French ministers upon all points of common interest, so 
that it may be distinctly understood the three nations 
are equally influenced by a determination td obtain just- 
ice, and by a desire to procure treaty arrangements for 
the extension and more adequate protection of their com- 
inercial intercourse with China. But on your side these 
efforts must be confined to firm representations appeal- 
ing to the justice and policy of the Chinese authorities, 
leaving your own Government to determine upon the 
course to be adopted should your representations be 
fruitless.” 


SECRETARY CASS ON THE SLAVE-TRADE, 

The papers and correspondence between Lord Napier 
and the Secretary of State, called for by the Senate, re- 
lating to the slave-trade, are now before the Senate, and 
ordered to be printed. ‘The whole matter is very volu- 
minous. The reply of General Cass occupies fifty-one 
pages. In opening it he says, rather tartly, to Lord Na- 
pier that, while he concurred in the opinion of his lord- 
ship that the efforts of the British Government have been 
increasing for the extinction of this traffic, still he must 
be permitted to say its hope of the * hearty co-operation 
of the naval forces of the United States” might safely 
have been entertained without appealing to the example 
of Great Britain. General Cass says the United States 
have not been less anxious than Great Britain for the ex- 
termination of this commerce, as they have given proof; 
that the system of joint blockade has been pursued for 
some years, and the benefit it has produced bears no rea- 
sonable proportion, he regrets to say, to the expenditure 
of life and treasure it has cost; that this failure need 
not discourage the anxious hopes of Christendom; that 
there is another method of proceeding without the dan- 
gers and difficulties and inetticiency which beset a block- 
ade, and which is sure to succeed if adopted and perse- 
vered in, and that is—to close the slave marts of the 
world, or rather of the island of Cuba, which is now al- 
most the only region where the slave dealer can find a mar- 
ket. Speaking of the United States, he says the intro- 
duction of a slave into this country is a fact which he be- 
lieves the present generation has not witnessed, and at- 
tributes it to a sound state of public opinion. He argues 
that the conventional arrangements which exist between 
Great Britain and France and Spain, for their mutual 
co-operation in the suppression of the slave-trade, do not 
seem to have produced the desired result, and that upon 
the course of the Spanish government far more depends 
than upon the most rigorous blockade of the African 
coast. He recommends the extension of free-colored es- 
tablishments along the coast of Africa as efficient in sup- 
pressing the slave-trade, He discusses with much force, 
and with the slightest spice of ridicule, the new scheme 
of forced labor called ** apprenticeship,” or of ** involun- 
ta y emigrants” by the French government, and recog- 
nized by the British. In conclusion, he then says: ** I 
am instructed by the President to inform your Lordship, 
that while he is determined to execute the treaty of 1542 
with fidelity and efliciency, he is not prepared, under ex- 
isting circumstances, to enter into any new stipulations 
on the subject of the African slave-trade.” 

COUNT WALEWSKI'S ‘VIEWS ON TIE SUBJECT. 

Among the papers transmitted to the Senate from the 
President, on the subject of African Sl..very, and African 
and Coolie laborers, is one from Mr. Mason, our Minister 
to France, dated February 19, in which he relates a con- 
versation with Count Walewski. Mr. Mason inquired 
whether there was any truth in the statements in the 
English newspapers that French vessels freighted with 
African emigrants would be rezarded by British cruisers 
as engaged in the African slave-trade? Count Walewski 
replied no, that there had been some communication be- 
tween the two Governments, and that the British would 
not object to the French scheme while the wants of the 
British colonies were being supplied by the Coolie trade. 
Count Walewski urged that by the plan adopted to se- 
cure African labor, which is indispensable to their colo- 
nies, the emigrants were free, and were rescued generally 
from impending immolation; that, relieved from igno- 
rance and heathenism of the most degraded character, 
they would be humanized and Christianized by being 
placed in contact with the French colonists. It does not 
appear whether a consideration is to be paid to the chiefs 
of tribes for their captures, or the people; but Mr, Mason 





infers there is. Nor is the duration of their service ex. 
lained, and it remains to be seen whether any of the em, 
grants will serve their term or return to their country, 
Judging from the tone of the public press, and reasoning 
a priori, Mr. Mason feels confident that in future we 
will see fanatical denunciation of American Slavery 
greatly moderated, if not silenced, in France—perhaps 
in England. He ada., chat it is quite evident that the 
conviction is gaining strength, both in England and 
France, that the compulsory emancipation of the slaves 
in their tropical colonies by authority of their Govern- 
ments was a grave political error—an error unjust to the 
colonists, whose rights of property were destroyed, and 
to the colonies by the annihilation of the labor which 
made them productive, without securing any compensa. 
ting benefit. 
HIGH LIFE AT WASHINGTON, 

A correspondent of the New York Times is responsible 
for the fo lowing: **A capital story is told at the ex- 
pense of a lady-resident, who has prided herself on the 
exclusiveness of the society which has graced her sa- 
loons. A double-distilled-double-F’. V., no one could ob- 
tain invitations to her pa’ ties whose ecussn did not bear 
the quarterings of some old family, and thus these enter- 
tainments were accused of resembling the tournaments 
of ancient times, where the guests were led—not from 
any prospect of amusement—but merely to prove their 
right to ennuyer themselves en bonne compaynie. For, 
eigners, however, were always welcomed, and this win. 
ter one of her ‘pets’ has been a romantic looking young 
Frenchman, who avoided the Legation as representing a 
usurper, and therefore not worthy the attention of one 
like himself, of the ‘vieille roche.” The young man, 
enveloping himseif somewhat in mystery, assumed the 
dignity of Lovis Quaronrzg, in his carlier days, and his 
decisions on all fashionable matters were law. Where 
he lived no one exactly knew, as his letters were left in 
WILLarp's card-basket, but yesterday, his aristocratic 
protector persuaded Gautier to let her look at the fur- 
nac 8 of his restaurant-kitchen, and there—must it be 
said—she found M. le Compte, in white apron and paper 
cap, constructing a mayonnaise. * This young man is 
my best cook,’ said Gautier, but Madame did not 
wait to receive his salutations.” 

PERSONAL. 

The correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer writes: 
* The spring tlowers remind the President of the neces- 
sity of selecting in time comfortable summer quarters, 
He has directed a friend to negotiate with General Hiram 
Walbridge for the use of his beautiful villa of Ingleside 
during the hot season. Ingleside is about one mile out 
of the city, and immediately northward from the White 
Honse. It is to be the rural abode of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the country. The point of difference between the 
landlord and the President is a singular one—General 
Walbridge objects to the receipt of rent, while Mr, Bu- 
chanan positively and properly objects to taking the 
property unless at a fair yearly rent. The correct views 
of the President will doubtless prevail." 

The Hon. Tom F. Marshall publishes the following 
card in the Cincinnati Commercial: 

‘*In a notice which the Commercial the other day was 
kind enough to take of my discourse at Smith and Nixon's 
on temperance, it was stated that I had embraced Cbris- 
tianity, from which it has been inferred that I had joined 
some religious sect. I am receiving letters containing 
abundance of pious exhortations, prayers, etc., which 
annoy me exceedingly. I have joined no church, and 
have not the most remote idea of doing so, 1 am no 
infidel, certainly; but have a very fair copy of the Scrip- 
tures, which I read, and to which alone I refer for re- 
ligious truths. I have never knowingly deceived any 
one, and am constrained to take this method of unde- 
ceiving the public.” 

Mr. Everett has been a second time compelled to post- 
pone his Southern tour. The Charleston Mercury of the 
19th publishes this card: 

**A Carp.—The subscriber, having this day received 
letters from his family which again make it necessary 
for him to return home, begs leave, in this way, to ex- 
— to the public bodies and committees which have 
1onored him with invitations to repeat his address ‘on 
the Character of Washington,’ his deep regret that he is 
obliged a second time to postpone the fulfillment of his 
engagements, Epwarp EVERETT. 

“ Cuarveston, S, C., April 18, 1858.” 

The St. Louis Democrat thus describes the appearance 
of the coffins which contained the remains of the aged 
Benton and his young grandchild: 

** By its side was the little coffin containing the body 
of the statesman's grandchild, M‘Dowell Jones. Each 
body was inclosed in an air-tight zine case, which was 
laid within a mahogany coffin, A lid was raised so as to 
allow friends to look through a glass on the faces of the 
dead. The face of the Great Missourian wore that ex- 
pression of majestic placidity which was habitual to him 
in life. The lips were slightly open, the eyes closed, and 
every lineament in the face in a state of repose that in- 
dicated how gentle and peaceful had been the end of the 
veteran's stormy life. ‘There was no discoloration or 
wrinkle to be seen, and the presence of death was visible 
only in the closed eyelids and the cold, white, marble- 
like appearance of the features, The grandclrild lay as 
sweetly as though only sleeping, with its little head, 
covered with golden hair, nestling amidst white hya- 
cinths and early spring flowers, whose purity was typical 
of its own young spirit.” 

General Twiggs, Captain M‘Kitt, Captain Witters, and 
Dr. M-Cormick, of the Army, arrived at Galveston on 
the Sth ult., en route to attend the court-martial at 
Newport, where the General is required to answer charges 
preferred by the Secretary of War. 

N. P. Willis is lying seriously ill at Idlewild. A bil- 
ious fever, and a return of his old trouble of the lungs, 
have combined in a prostration against which his usual 
active resistance to disease has succumbed for the pres- 
ent. 

The New York correspondent of the Boston Journal 
says: ** We have a new prodigy in this city in the person 
of aboy preacher. He is about fifteen yearsofage. His 
name is Cranmond Kennedy. He is a Baptist, and be- 
longs to the church of Rev. Mr. Adams, on Christopher 
Street. He is a convert in the late revival, has already 
been licensed to preach by that church, and is just now 
attracting large crowds-to hear him. His style is vehe- 
ment; his sermons have in them much method ; he speaks 
wholly extemporaneously; and his system of theology 
seems to be mature, and after the school of the sounder 
and more conservative schools of the day. He preaches 
and speaks nearly every night. His houses are crowded 
to overiiowing; and for a season he will be the great at- 
traction of our city.” 

Mr. M. Hf. Grinnell, being about to make a tour in Eu- 
rope with his family, has sold his famous schooner-yacht 
Haze, to Mr. W. Il. M’Vicker, of the New York Yacht 
Club. In proof of the stancliness, speed, and good sea- 
going qualities of the Haze, it may be mentioned that an 
association of pilots offered for her the price at which she 
was sold, namely, $300). 

Rev. John Lyon, a teacher at Kirkwood, Missouri, hav- 
ing become deeply engaged in religious exercises, con- 
tinued his fasting and prayer until his health and reason 
gave way, and he has been taken to the insane asylum at 
Fulton. He had been greatly exercised with the idea 
that God would do nothing to save men without a certai 
amount and intensity of prayer on the part of Christians, 
and his mania now takes the form of a painful conviction 
that if he stops praying the divine government will at 
once suspend operations, and the universe go to ruin. 

A Methodist missionary in the Puget’s Sound district 
writes that his charge embraces an extent of country two 
hundred miles long, one hundred and fifty of which has 
to be traveled in an ocean steamer. No country west of 
us; no preachers beyond us. We have 14,000 Indiand 
and about 7000 whites, and 100 church members. 

The Boston Journal says that Rey. Dr. Prentiss, of the 
Mercer Street Church in New York, has placed in the 
hands of the officers of his church his resignation. It is 
not probable that the resignation will be accepted. He 
will have leave of absence for some months, and the 
parish will probably settle a colleague. The frail condi- 
tion of Dr. Prentiss's health is the reason for the step he 
has taken, 

The Common Council of Cleveland has appropriated 
$6000 for the preparation of a monument in honor of 
Commodore Perry. 
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The celebrated bigamist, Dr. Haynes, who has just 
served a four years’ imprisonment in the Kentucky peni- 
tentiary, was again arrested in Louisville on the 14th 
ultimo. 

The Hon. John C. Mather is still detained in Albany 
by a severe attack of inti t z, rheamati 

The Boston Bee mentions that four of the most enter- 
prising merchants of that city have gone to Europe “ to 
purchase goods for the next season.” 

Mr. David A. Neal, late vice-president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, has commenced a suit inst the com- 
pany in the United States Circuit Court, for $259,000, for 
services rendered to the company while in its employ. 

Dr. Wistar, of Philadelphia, pr Mr. 8 rs 
case still “ serious,’ and prohibits any attention for the 
present to business. 

A portrait of Joshua Bates, the London banker, has 
just been added to the gallery of eminent merchants in 
the possession of the Boston Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion. 








WILLIAM WALKER’S WHEREABOUTS, 

A New Orleans correspondent of the St, Louis Repub- 
lican writes as follows: ‘If there be any filibusters in 
St. Louis, it may interest them to learn that the redoubt- 
able ex-President of Nicaragua, General William Walk- 
er, is now in this city, and has been for a month past. 
He is coolly and contentedly waiting his trial before the 
United States District Court, on charges of violating the 
neutrality laws, which is expected to take place some 
time in May. He keeps himself secluded in his room, 
and writes, I understand, as industriously and continu- 
ously as if committing to paper the minute particulars 
of the last few busy and eventful years of his life. An 
ardent friend and follower of the renowned filibuster in- 
forms me that another raid upon Nicaragua is not only 
contemplated, but in actual preparation, and that the 
confidence in its success is just as great as it ever was; 
that General Henningsen has been busy securing friends 
to the cause, arranging for recruiting and making other 
preparations, and that no formidable obstacle is expected 
to interfere—least of all, a third interference on the part 
of our Government, Henningsen made a mysterious 
Southern tour recently, which extended into Texas; but 
the supposition that he was merely sounding the pros- 

ects of taking part in the movement for a Sierra Madre 
tepublic, is as reasonable as any other. Many are itch- 
ing to have a hand in that movement." 


DYING HOURS OF REY. DUDLEY A, TYNG. 

We alluded last week to the sad accident which had 
befallen the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. The Philadelphia 
Press says: “ From the time of the fatal accident to one 
hour previous to his Geath Mr. Tyng had an unfaltering 
confidence in his recovery, and even conversed freely and 
hopefully upon what, as he believed, Providence had de- 
signed to teach him in the dispensation to which he was 
being subjected. He believed it was intended to pro- 
mote his greater efficiency as a minister of the Gospel, 
and he looked forward with bright hopes when he should 
again be able to preach, and to preach as he had never 
done before. About one hour before his dissolution, his 
family, fearing that his hopes of recovery were ground- 
less, approached him with the solemn intimation that in 
all probability he was soon to leave them, His physi- 
cian entering the chamber at the instant, Mr. Tyng spoke 
to him of these fears. The doctor's reply was that they 
were ouly too true—that his time was fast drawing to a 
close. ‘The dying man, with the same heroic spirit, which 
never forsook him through all his sufferings, received 
the solemn announcement with the utmost resignation, 
answering only, ‘ Then it is well—it is very well; God's 
will be done,’ 

“After a few moments of composure he called his 
friends present and the members of his family to his 
bedside, to bid them a last farewell. He thanked his 
physician, who is not a professing Christian, for his kind 
attention, warning him with great tenderness to lose no 
time in giving himself to that Saviour who was now sus- 
taining him in the hour of trial. To each of his children 
he gave an affectionate farewell, hoping that, by the grace 
of God and the care of a devoted mother, they m‘rht be 
early brought ‘to know their Saviour." To his wise, who 
has ministered to him with so much affection and fidelity 
all through his illness, he included in his parting words 
the request that she would use her endeavors to bring 
their boys up to the ministry. He was now to say fare- 
well to his venerable father, Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. 
Taking his aged parent by the hand, he said, with much 
earnestness, * Stand up for Jesus, father; stand up for 
Jesus! and tell my brethren in the ministry, wherever 
you meet them, to stand up for Jesus." 

* At the close of this solemn ceremony, feeling that he 
was approaching his end, he requested those around him 
tosing abymn, Aftera moment of silence, his own wife, 
notwithstanding the solemn circumstances under which 
this request was made, commenced singing the beautiful 
hymn—made doubly so by its appropriateness to the oc- 
casion—beginning, 

* Rock of Ages, eleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.’ 

“The hymn was sung, and even while the echoes of 
that mournful strain yet floated in the air the spirit of 
Dudley A. Tyng took its flight to other, and, as we have 
reason to believe, more blissful realms,” 


BAPTISM IN HOOPS. 

At Chicago, last week, a rather amusing scene took 
place during the baptism of a young lady by the pastor 
of the Tabernacle. The Union says: **The minister 
requested her to assume the dress peculiar to such an 
occasion, but she declined to tace off her hooped skirt; 
the minister told her of the inconvenience that must re- 
sult from her obstinacy, but she persisted. When she 
came to descend into the bath, the inflated skirt touched 
the water and rose up around her like a balloon. Her 
head was lost to the congregation, she was swallowed up 
in the swelling skirt; the minister tried to force her 
down into the bath, but she was kept above the surface 
by the floating properties of the crinoline, and was buoyed 
up so successfully that it was not until after much diffi- 
culty and many forcible attempts to submerge the lady, 
the minister succeeded in baptizing the fairone. Final- 
ly it was effected, to the relief of the minister and the 
seriously -inclined audience, who could not keep from 
laughing in their pocket-kerchiefs.” 


MISS CUSHMAN IN REAL TRAGEDY. 

The Nashville (Tennessee) Union says: * A little in- 
cident occurred during the performance of Macbeth on 
Wednesday night which, but for the wonderful presence 
of mind of Miss Cushman, would have seriously marred 
the interest of the In the sleeping scene in the 
fifth act, as Lady Macbeth approaches from her chamber, 
lamp in hand, the light lace vail with which Miss Cush- 
man's head and shoulders were covered caught fire, and 
blazed like tinder. Miss Cushman, without relaxing a 
muscle of her fixed features, or showing by any visible 
sign the least discomposure, caught the blazing robe in 
her grasp and immediately extinguished it, without turn- 
ing her eyes either right or left, or betraying the least 
sign of emotion of any kind. So promptly and fearlessly 
was it done, and so much was it in keeping with the char- 
acter she was playing, that notwithstanding the distinct- 
ly audible shricks of some of the ladies, many present 
actually believed it to be a part of the performance. It 
certainly was, if not in the bills, one of the greatest pieces 
of acting we ever witnessed." 

A SENATOR ELECTED BY A LOVE LETTER, 

_ We read in a Providence Journal : ** Ina certain town 
in this State a letter arrived for a young lady from ber 
lover, on the day of the election. The postmaster, as is 
not infrequent in the rural districts, knowing the eager- 
hess with which a message of that tender character would 
be expected, took upon himself the pleasing duty of de- 
livering it; but first, like a good Democrat, he must vote, 
and, of course, in a separate self-sealing envelope. This 
was duly prepared, with the Democratic tickets safely 
inclosed, am the gluten stuck together, Stopping at 
the town meeting, he deposited the letter in the ballot- 
box, and proceeded with the separate and self-sealed to 
the house of the blooming maiden, to whom he gallantly 
handed the entire Democratic ticket, State and town. How 
the lady interpreted the missive we do not know; but the 
moderator and clerk ungallantly refused to count the love 
letter, and the Republican candidate was declared elect- 
ed by one majority,” 








A LITTLE MORE GRAPE FOR UTAH. 
= The Baltimore Amerivan of the 19th ultimo says: 
We learn from Colonel Taylor that the celebrated light 
artillery corps, known as ‘Captain Bragg's Battery,’ which 
rendered such invaluable service in the late war with 
Mexico, has been ordered by the Secretary of Var to pro- 
p tnd p 2 pediery! — —— the western train of last 
ro or Fort Leavenworth, 
pre a of seventy-four men, includi g H... > 
Officers and the following officers in command: Ma- 
jor John F, Reynolds, Third artillery, Lieutenant C. 
M‘Keene, Lieutenant John Edwards, and Lieutenant A. 
Wildrick. The company carries with it their light bat- 
tery, consisting of four six-pounders and four’ caissons, 
but will not be mounted until they reach Fort Leaven. 
worth, which will be about the 20th of May. Leaving 
that post, they expect to travel at the rate of tifteen miles 
iw day, and reach Utah some time during the month of 
uly. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
ACCIDENT TO THE LEVIATHAN, 

A rew days ago considerable anxiety was manifested 
on the river for the safety of the Leviathan steamship, 
moored off Deptford, in consequence of the breaking of 
two of her bow mooring chains. Some steamers which 
laid between the Leviathan and the shore assisted in 
checking the canting of the bow of the ship inward. 
With all expedition a large hawser was laid out to the 
Dreadnought, and three powerful steamtugs were brought 
to bear on the port bow, in hauling the ship into her 
former position. Fortunately the squall was of short 
duration, but the weather continued boisterous, and the 
tugs were engaged until late in the evening in keeping 
the bow out. She sustained not the slightest injury, and 
as far as could be learned none of the vessels that were 
lying inside her were damaged. It should be stated that 
the moorings at the stern remained firm. 

PROSPECT OF TROUBLE WITH NAPLES, 

The London Herald has reason to believe that the 
present law officers of the Crown have come to a decision 
in the Cagliari matter directly at variance with that of 
their predecessors, who, as will be remembered, were of 
opinion that England had no right to interfere in that 
matter. 





BULWER’S FACE AND BEARD. 

Sir Bulwer's dislike to * parliamentary whiskers” has 
become so very strong as to have made him run into the 
opposite extreme, if one may judge from the following 
description of his own hirsute appearance, as given by 
the writer of sketches of ‘*‘The Inner Life of the House 
of Commons,” in the Jilustrated Times: ** Sir Bulwer’s 
face is a marvel, but it is a marvel of his own making; 
and all that is strange about it might be removed in half 
an hour by a village barber. It is simply a case of bad 
cultivation. A comb, a pair of scissors, and a razor would, 
in skillful hands, metamorphose him into a personable 
man, which at present he certainly is not. He has a cap- 
ital forehead, a prominent but not a bad nose, and we 
suspect that he has good features generally; but we can 
not vouch for this, for they are, for the most part, entire- 
ly concealed by an extraordinary growth of hair. In- 
deed, Sir Bulwer seems to be a Nazarite; for certainly 
no scissors or razor, nor, as we imagine, even a comb, is 
ever allowed to come near his head. His hair proper is 
all disheveled and unkempt, and his beard and mustache 
grow according to their own will. Some men wear beard, 
whiskers, and mustaches; others shave the whiskers and 
beard, and leave the mustache; while others preserve 
the mustache and part of the beard, but eschew whiskers ; 
but in all these varieties, and a great many more, there 
are marks of design. But Sir Bulwer despises all art, 
and lets Nature take her own way, and the result is, 
probably, the most astonishing human face in the world." 

LORD ROSSE NOT WEATHER-WISE. 

The Dublin Evening Post says: “For some months 
t idle rumors have prevailed to the effect that the 
Zarl Rosse has deciared it as his belief that the approach- 
ing summer would be one of the hottest seasons ever 
witnessed in Ireland, It is a lamentable evidence of 
credulity, even among educated people, that this ridicu- 
lous tale was believed by many. Lut it is now complete- 
ly disposed of in the following communication, which we 

have received this morning from Lord Rosse: 

“* Tax Castie, Pansonstown, March 25, 

“*Lord Rosse presents his compliments to the editor 
of the Evening Post, and, having observed a quotation 
from the Limerick Reporter, in which his name is asso- 
ciated with some conjectures as to the approaching sea- 
son, he begs to say that he has never expressed any opin- 
ion on the subject.'” 

FRANCE. 
ORSINI’S LAST LETTER. 

The following letter has been published in the Italian 
papers. It is not generally believed that it is authentic: 
“To His Majesty Napoleon III., Emperor of the French. 

**Sirg,—The fact of your Imperial Majesty having 
permitted the publication of my letter of the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, while it is a clear proof of your generosity, shows 
me that the wislies expressed in favor of my country find 
an echo in your heart, and to me, about to die, it is cer- 
tainly no small comfort to ee how your Imperial Majesty 
is moved by true Italian sentiments. 

**In a few hours I shall be no more; but, before draw- 
ing my last breath, I wish it to be known, and I declare 
it with that frankness and courage which, up to this day, 
I have never belied, that assassination, in whatever form 
it may disguise itself, does not enter into my principles, 
notwithstanding that, by a fatal mental error, I allowed 
myself to be led into organizing the attempt of the 14th 
of January. No, political nation was not a part 
of my system, and I have combated it, exposing my 
very life, as well by writings as by public facts, at the 
time when a mission of Government put me in a position 
to do so. 

“ And let my countrymen, instead of putting faith in 
the system of assassination, utterly reject it, and know 
by the voice of a dying patriot that their redemption 
must be won by abuegation, by a unity of efforts 
and sacrifices, and by the exercise of true virtue; gifts 
which already germ in the young and active part of my 
co-nationals —the only gifts that will ever make Ital 
free, independent, and worthy of the glory with whic 
our forefathers illustrated her. 

“TI die; but, while doing so with calmness and dignity, 
I desire that my memory should not remain stained by 
any misdeed. 

“* As to the victims of the 14th January, I offer my 
blood as @ sacrifice, and I pray the Italians that, when 
the day of their independence comes, they will give a 
worthy compensation to all those who then suffered in- 

u 





iry. 
Finally, let your Imperial Majesty permit me to ask, 
not my own life, but that of the two accomplices who 
were condemned to death with me. 
** With the most profound respect, etc., 
** PELICE ORSINI. 

“ Prison de la Roquette, March 11, 1858.” 

OPENING OF THE NEW BOULEVARD OF SEBAS- 

TOPOL, 

The opening of the new Boulevard of Sebastopol 
took place on 5th April, The Paris correspondent of the 
Times thus describes the scene: ** The Emperor left the 
Tuileries at two o'clock precisely. He was mounted on 
a splendid charger with rich housings. He was preceded 
by half a dozen Cent Gardes, and jollowed by a numer- 
ous body of general officers, among whom were the Duke 
de Malakoff, Marshal Vaillant, Marshal Magnan, Admiral 
Hamelin, his Military Secretary, General Espinasse, and 
a considerable number of aides-de-camp, orderly officers, 
etc. I may observe that on his passage from the Tuiler- 
ies up to the Strasbourg station the Emperor rode along, 
at a distance of about fifty paces in advance of the staff of 
general officers who attended him, and more than that to 
the rear of the few Cent Gardes who preceded him. The 
Empress, in an open carriage, and accompanied by the Prin- 
cess Mathilde, with het equeries riding on each side, and 
ded by a squadron of the Cent Gardes and her ladies- 
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in-waiting, followed. The cortége proceeded along the 
quays till it reached the Place du Chatelet, where the 
Prefects of the Seine and Police, with their respective 
secretaries, awaited his Majesty. A fiag-staff, erected at 
the entrance of the Pont au Change, suddenly displayed 
a tricolored fisg at its summit, as a s gnal to those at the 
other extremity of the new Boulevard that the Emperor 
was coming along the Quay de la Megisserie. 

“Two lofty minarets had been erceted at the end of 
the new line where it joins the Boulevard St. Denis, 
They were rich in gilding and imperial ornaments. Be- 
tween them was suspended a huge curtain, displaying 
golden bees and the imperial arms at the top, and di- 
vided into lozenges in gold. This curtain concealed 
from the spectators the new section of the line which ex- 
tends to the river, and it was only as the Emperor ap- 
proached that it was to be thrown open. The moment 
the signal was seen flying from the lofty’ pole on the Pont 
au Change, the curtain fell, and his Majesty, as he reached 
the bridge, took in at one glance the whole sweep of bou- 
levard from where he stood to the northern extremity of 
Paris. From that spot it was one of the finest sights that 
could well be witnessed, with the immense multitude that 
lined the way, the troops, whose arms glittered in the 
sun, the gilded minarets, and the flags and streamers 
flying from house-tops and balconies, The windows, from 
the ground floors to the topmost stories, were full of spec- 
tators, and men and women might be seen watching from 
the roofs the progress of the gay cavalcade. 

‘*The moment the Emperor appeared, holding with a 
light hand the beautiful but fiery charger on which he 
rode, keeping his paces as siow as possible, and thus pre- 
senting himself alone in advance of all guard or escort, 
an immense shout broke forth, and hailed him as he ad- 
vanced from the Place du Chatelet, and did not cease till 
he reached the railway station. The Emperor did not 
remain long at the terminus. He again mounted on 
horseback, and, accompanied by his generals, and fol- 
lowed at the same distance as before by the escort of 
cavalry, he descended to the Great Boulevard, and in- 
stead of returning by the way he came, which was lined 
with troops, rode along the Boulevard, on which there 
Was not a single soldier, turned down the Rue de la Paix, 
and in this way entered the Palace of the Tuileries. The 
Emperor's reception was most flattering. The usual pre- 
cautions were taken against mischief, but nothing what- 
ever occurred to disturb the tranquillity which reigned 
unbroken the whole of the day.” 


THE PERIM QUESTION IN FRANCE, 

The De)ats has a leader on the subject of the British 
occupation of the Isle of Perim. It says that, although 
it was premature in stating that a collective note had 
been addressed to England by the Cabinets of France and 
Russia, yet “it is true, and should surprise no one, that 
this affair of Perim has recently been the subject of a 
serious conversation between Count Walewski and Count 
Kisseleff, Embassador of Russia." It then gives its own 
version of the several occupations, combats the deduc- 
tions of Mr. Vernon Smith, and concludes: * Under any 
circumstances, ‘Turkey protests against this new occupa- 
tion, which is effected without her authorization, and 
under totally different circumstances from those in which 
the two countries found themselves in 17/9. She vindi- 
cates firmly her rights over the Isle of Perim, which she 
will neither gratuitously cede nor sell to England. The 
Sultan refuses to grant the firman asked from him to 
authorize the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez, at least 
until the English restore Perim. The Porte knows the 
value which the whole of Europe, except the English Gov- 
ernment, attach to the execution of this grand project. Is 
it not, then, as if Turkey appealed to Europe, to all the 
co-sighatory Powers of the Treaty of Paris, against this 
open violation of her territory, against this attack made 
against the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire?" In another part it declares Perim to be a 
“second Gibraltar.” As this spot is now the subject of 
@ political “difficulty,” the subjoined information may 

rove interesting: When the French took possession of 
ogypt in 1799, the English began to fortify the island, but 
quitted it soon after 1801, in which year Egypt was re- 
stored to the Turks. Somewhat to the south of Perim, 
and close to the African coast, is an island which is well 
known as the * Acht Brider” (it is marked in English 
charts as ‘* High Brothers”), and of this British troops 
are said recently to have taken possession. When the 
English returned to Perim about a year ago they found 
that no one had meddled with the fortifications and re- 
servoirs which they had begun to make at the beginning 
of this century. 


THE SPY SYSTEM IN PARIS. 

The correspondent of the Herald says: ‘* General Es- 
pinasze seems determined toimmortalize his superintend- 
ence of the Home Department. With his comrade, M. 
Bottellier, as Prefect of Police, the system of espionage 
is carried to an extent that, unless one saw it in actual 
operation, would be incredible. To you it must be com- 
pletely so. But the police now regularly visit every 
house in Paris once a day where the residents are known 
not to be adherents-of the present dynasty, or profess po- 
litical opinions in any degree contrary to the prevailing 
ones, If a foreigner, these domiciliary visits are made 
at his residence with more exact punctuality. The con- 
cierge is required to give in every instance a description 
of the parties visiting at the house, their names and 
abodes. The bonnes, or female d tics, are d 
before the Judge de Paix, and questioned as to all that 
happens under their eye; and are informed that unless 
they render a faithful account the livré which every serv- 
ant must have signed once a year by the police will be 
denied them. Many bonnes, rather than submit to the 
office im upon them, have quitted their service and 
gone to country. In this country, however, the espi- 
onage is carried on with such rigorous exactness that 
every tenth man may be said to have an eye upon his 
neighbor. The Emperor, as if conscious of the reports 
of his unpopularity, has been of late rather ostentatiously 
driving about in his phaeton, with no other attendants 
than iis two grooms seated behind him, and yesterday 
astonished the beau monde in the Champs Elyseés by 
driving down through the avenue at an ordinary pace. 
Usually his pace is something like fourteen mils an 
hour,’ 





ANOTHER EXPLOIT OF ESPINASSE. 

The correspondent of the Manchester Guardian tells 
the following story of General Expinasse: “ A very short 
time ago a printer, named B——, had his license taken 
from him for some offense. He applied for an audience 
and never obtained one. At last, three or four days back, 
he got to see the secretary, and said,‘ Tell the Minister I 
must see him—that it is an affair of life or death." This 
being repeated to him, General Espinasse fancied the 
words applied to some plot against the Emperor, and at 
last admitted the man. The moment he saw hun he 
exclaimed, hurriedly, * Well, what have you to reveal?’ 
The printer looked surprised—‘I have to speak to your 
Excellency of my license, which has been arbitrarily taken 
from me,’ was the reply. At this General Espinasse 
turned round in a rage, saying, ‘What do you mean, 
then, by pretending you have to speak to me of a question 
of life or deathY ‘ But so it is,’ answered the victim— 
‘it is life or death to me—it is my bread—the bread of 
my children * *.'. Here he was interrupt d by the Min- 
ister's exclamation of *‘ What is that to me’ and was told 
angrily to retire. Before doing so, he tried another 
chance, and said: ‘ But think of my workmen, I have 
fifty or a hundred workmen, more or leas; they will 
starve," Whether General Espinasse fancied this hid a 
threat or not, I can not say; but he, upon this, most vio- 
lently retorted, ‘ Dont talk of yourworkmen tome! Tell 
them we are not afraid of workmen; and if they trouble 
us, we will shoot them.’™ 

ANOTHER AMERICAN HEIRESS GONE. 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston 7raveler says : 
“T regret to say that after Easter Miss Ridgway, the 
wealthy Philadelphia heiress, will be led to the altar by 
a Frenchman, M. Ganay; for it is really a national prej- 
udice that so many of our wealthiest ladies bestow their 
fortunes upon foreigners. Every winter one or two heir- 
esses of millions of dollars from the United States marry 
Frenchmen.” 

BREAK-UP OF THE FRENCH LINE OF STEAMERS. 

The Paris correspondent of the Commercial writes un- 
der date of the Ist inst. as follows: ‘* One of the brothers 
Gavthier, owners of the screw line of steamers to New 









York, and of the Lyonnais, which was sunk by th Adri- 
aie, is now in prison at Lyo.s on a charge of whit is a 
serious crime in France. it was found that, in o 
sell more rapidly the stock in their line of steame 
made false entries in their books, so as to show 

higher and fictitious return of profits, The line wi 
perhaps, be broken up.” 


SCATTERED IN THE STREET. 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston Tra 
scribes an accident which occurred at Madame Mehon's 
ball, who lives on the left of the Rond Point of the Ghamps 
Elyseés : ** Young Prince Murat and his wife werd going 
to the ball, when, just before they reached the dood some 
obstacle in the avenue made the carriage jostle $o vio- 
lently as to throw the driver from his seat, the 
ran away and broke the carriage on the basin Of the 
fountain. The Princess was carried, bleeding andjsense- 
less, into Madame Lehon's; the dances were, of Jourse, 
instantly interrupted, and several ladies fainted® 
sight of the Princess in a ball dress and covere@ with 
bl The wounds she received proved, fortujately, 
slight. Whemsher alarm was dissipated it was diffover: 
onds 

pation 
earch 


ed that her necklace and other ornaments of di 
had fallen into the avenue. Imagine the constef 
which followed this discovery, expecially when 
was made in vain for them, and it became neces ry to 
postpone further investigation until the daylight 4 prea 
ed. Ten thousand dollars of diamonds in the Avenue 
des Champs Elyseés all night! Policemen were posted 
to guard the ground until day broke, when the diafaonds 
were found scattered in every direction; not a di(mond 
was missing !" 
ST. FAUSTIN IN FRANCE, 
The Paris correspondent of the London Timesfsays: 
“* The Council of the Order of the Legion of Monod hare, 
after due deliberation, resolved that the Order @f St. 
Faustin, founded by the Emperor Soulouque of Mayti, 
shall take its proper place among the decorations @hich 
French subjects will be permitted to wear." 


PRUSSIA. 

THE NEW PRINCESS FORBIDDEN TO RI 
A letter from Lerlin, of the Ist, in the Nord of 
sels, says: ‘* For some time past the ladies of thi 
tal have been in the habit of assembling about n 
the alleys of Thiergarten, where the Princess Fre 
William has been in the habit of taking her ri 
horseback. For some days past the ladies have, hx 
been doomed to disappointment, as the equestriafexer- 

cises of the illustrious Amazon have been interdid 
her physicians for some months to come." 


RUSSIA. 

THE LAST SHELLS EXPLODED AT SEBASTCPOL. 
A correspondent of the Boston 7ranscript, writing from 
Sebastopol, March 1, says: **The bombshelis @rewn 
about the city during the siege are still doing thafwork 
of death. No less than eight deaths, I think, hav been 
caused by explosions of these missiles since my a@ival, 
hardly a year since, Only a few days ago, two & en 






belonging to the English steamer Beyrout, -" ie on 
shore near our ship-yard, and for a few minutes wel} con- 
versing with Mr. Gowen. ‘They then started for @walk 
to the Redan, quite near our residence, and on re@phing 
the breast-work one of them picked up an explodeddeto- 
nating shell, intending to keep it as a relic, but fi 





















and killed him, almost severing the head from th 
and completely cutting off his right leg. The 
were brought to our yard, whence they were 


On the following day two Kussians were killed in 
ilar manner, while picking out the stopper of 
The lock by which the concussion ignited the power of 
the shell is a curious affair, being a small equilatera 
with a capsule at each point, and four L.ttle hamme 
by a human hair. 
the hammer to strike the eap, which explodes. Af 
shells are charged, the locks are inclosed in a copp’ 


plug is placed. The shells, thus prepared, are pl; 
a box of the size of an ordinary chronometer box, 
for safety, must be handled ‘this side up with carJ,’ 


INDIA, 
THE FALL OF LUCKNOW. 


The latest news from Lucknow is to the morning o 
15, when nearly all the city was in possession of th 
ish, but few rebels remaining in it. General 


the Martinere was stormed by Sir Edward Luga 
the line of works seized on the 9th. 
was also occupied. On the 11th, Jung Bahadoor 
into line, and the 98d Regiment, supported by t 
stormed the Begum's Palace. The British loes w 
than 100 killed and wounded, while that of the 
was 500. General Outram on the same day, on th 
side of the Gomtee, seized on the stone bridge, 
up 500 more of the enemy. 

The buildings in advance of the Begum's Palac 
occupied on the 14th, The Imaumbarrab was std@jmed, 
Goorkas assisting. The Kalserbagh was entere] and 


after a fight lasting all day, was solidiy oceup and 
twenty-four guns taken, General Outram then cfoseed 
the iron bridge, and opened fire on the flying e§emy. 


The British loss was not known at Bombay, but w4} sup- 

p sed to be small. The enemy rushed by the ar#ilery 

on the 15th, flying from the city in great numbers,@ Two 

columns of cavalry and artillery were sent after Them, 

Maun Singh had come into Jung Bahadoor's campy 
PANIC AT CALCUTTA. 

There was a panic in Calcutta on the 8d of March. 
The President of the Council called out volunteer, and 
placed cannon on the bridges. Information had b@jn re- 
ceived that the barrack of poor Sepoys, who were@o re- 
lieve the fort garrison that night, were to have a is and 
attack thecity. All, however, passed off quietly. 


CHINA. 
PROSPECT OF MORE FIGHTING, { 


The correspondent of the Her ld, writing from Qnited 
States Ship Mississippi, says: ** It is curreutly reforted 


here that the Chinese are preparing to give battle@jo the 
English; they have opened a foundry and are pre@aring 
all kinds of implements of war, and that they now iuster 


twenty or thirty thousand strong, within four 3 five 
miles of the city of Canton, You may re-t a»sureq that, 
unless several ti. ousand British troops arrive befor4long, 
the Chinese, under the direction of the Emperor, lhaded 
by the mandarins and gentry, will make a desper@e at- 
tempt to retake Canton. When this takes place F wil 
be a terrible hard fight, and the slaughter on bot! sides 
will be very great, The handful of troops now i'] that 
city will stand a very _ chauce to hold the city should 
they be attacked by the Chinese army before reingorce- 
ments can reach them. The garrison of long hog can 
not give them any aid, as the few troops—about fiv@hun- 
dred—now in the garrison are required to keep th@Cni- 
namen of Hong Kong under subjection, who, by-the way, 
do not express much friendship for these Engtish lers, 
and who would not hesitate a moment to take off ag En- 
glishman's head if he should happen to trust himsdit too 
far in the interior unprotected. The news which rach- 
es here daily from Canton gives sad tidings of a 3 sti- 
tution and misery among the poorer Chinese, whofhave 
been driven from their homes and have lost all on pos- 


sessed.” 7 
PARAGUAY. 

THE RIVERS OPENED TO TRADE, 

We have news from Rio Janeiro to the 14th u 
containing the important intelligence of the ar 
settlement of the difficulties between Paraguay an 
zil. By the provisions of the treaty of peace enter 
by these two countries the rivers of Paraguay are t}. 
open to the commerce of all nations. To Brazil a 
conceded the privilege of allowing vessels of war 
igate the rivers; but this pce Ny owing to th 
1 of the , is one of little importance. 
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PICTURES OF INDIAN LIFE. 

We have much pleasure in presenting our read- 
ers with the accompanying beautiful pictur?s of 
Indian Life, by Felix O. C. Darley, Esq. Of all 
the artists who have made Indian life their study 
Mr. Darley has been, without doubt, the most suc- | 
cessful. Old Indian traders have been heard to 
declare that the young artist must have spent most 
of his life in the Indian country, so admirably has 
he caught its ‘‘ couleur locale” and peculiar charac- 
teristics. 

The first of the pictures may be viewed as an il- 
lustration of a terrible tragedy which took place 
in 1832, in Illinois. In the words of a correspond- 
ent: 


| 
| 
} 


| 

“In the year 1828, while the Kickapoo Indians 
were moving West from Illinois, a party of them 
camped on Spoon River, and spent some time in 
hunting. 

‘In the midst of this season of enjoyment—the 
last they would have before leaving the grounds 
forever—some white men, with no fear of God or | 
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THE WAR TRAIL, 


man before their eyes, seized one of the young In- 
dians and gave him a thrashing with a hickory 
sprout. Had they shot him the deed might have 
been forgiven, but the indignity of a flogging was 
more than they could bear, and the spirit of revenge 
rankled and festered in their red bosoms. Years 
wore away, and long leagues lay between them 
and their foes, but the memory of the offense was 
kept alive with the fires of revenge. 

‘It came at last, the time of vengeance. In 
May of 1832 the young Indian heard that the Sack 
and Fox Indians, under Black Hawk, were about 
to make war upon the whites. Rousing himself to 
the spirit of the hour, he called on his tribe to re- 
venge his wrong, and to wipe out their disgrace in 
white man’s blood. Nineteen redskins, brave and 
cruel, offered themselves to the work of vengeance, 
He went to Black Hawk and proffered the band 
of twenty warriors, with four of the Potawatomie 
tribe who joined them; and being gladly accepted 
by the great chieftain, they waited for the hour of 
expiation to arrive. 

“ This little band, with less of the daring, but 


| 


| 


not less of the blood-thirstiness, of their fathers, were 
sent to watch the country from the head-waters of 
Indian Creek, south and west, to Speon River, the 
scene of the deed they were now sworn to revenge. 
A hundred miles they marched, through a country 
inhabited by three thousand whites, till they came 
to the head of Indian Creek, in Lasalle County, 
Illinois, where they found three families dwelling 
in fancied security, and dreaming not that these in- 
fernal wretches were prowling at their doors. These 
were the families of Mr. Davis, Mr. Petticu, and 
Mr. Hall, and the three men were together, near 
the house of one of them, when the Indians fired 
upon them, killed them all, and, rushing upon their 
defenseless homes, murdered sixteen of the inmates 
in cold blood! Their work was complete, and their 
errand done. ‘Two beautiful young women were 
spared the fate of their parents and friends. ‘To- 
gether with some choice cattle, they were seized 
and carried in triumph to the camp of Black Hawk. 
Here they were treated with respect, and detained 
as prisoners to be given as wives to the young In- 
dian whose beating had now been so gloriously re- 










Happily for them they wer§ saved from 
lreadful thaigdeath itself, 


venged, 
this doom, to them more 


by the exertions of the noble Colon#l Dodge, of 
Wisconsin 

“T was a trader among the Indian@at the time, 
and know these facts to be true. Theff have never 


been published; but so strikingly do tBey illustrate 
they deserve tofpe recorded, 


Pa 


the Indian character, 
‘* Yours truly, 


The other two pictures representg the ‘‘ War- 
Trail” and the “ Buffalo Ilunt.”” Wdconsider the 
former one of Mr, Darley’s happiest dflineations of 
The prostrate figue of the man 

foot-fall of 
owers—their 
fearful trag- 
striking and 
the blood of 


Indian character, 
who is listening on the earth for t) 
the enem) —the eager gaze of his fe 
crouching attitude—tell a tale of son 
edy. The * Buffalo Hunt” is also ¢ 
effective scene, and will no doubt fir 
our sportsman readers. 

These pictures will do no injury tofthe high rep- 


illustrations of Indian life. 


utation which Mr. Darley has won i his former 
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PHEBE'S WOOING. 
“Puss! Phabe! Where is the chit? 
When I want her most she's out of the way. 
Child, you're running a long account 
Up, to be squared on Judgmeut-day. 


“Where have you been? and what have you there?” 
“To the pasture, for buttereups wet with dew.” 
“My patience! I think you are out of your wits; 
I wonder what good will buttercups do? 


“There's pennyroyal you might have got, 
Which might have been useful to you or me, 
But I never heard in all my life 
Of buttercup-cordial or buttercup-tea. 


“I want you to stay and mind the bread, 
I've just put two loaves in the oven to bake; 
yhen they are done take them carefully out? 
And put in their placo this loaf of cake, 


“ While I run over to Widow Brown's; 
Her son from the mines has just got back— 
I don't believe he’s a cent in his purse, 
Young men are so shiftless now, alack ! 


“It was very different when I was young; 
Young men were prudent, and girls were wiso; 
You wouldn't catch them gadding about, 
Like so many idle butterflies." 


So bustled and scolded the worthy dame, 
Until she had passed the outer sill: 
To do her justice, it seldom chanced 
That her hands were idle, or tongue was still. 


So Phoebe gathered her knitting up, 
And sat ber down in the chimney niche, 
But her mind was on other thoughts intent, 
And here and there she dropped a stitch. 


The yellow kitten purred on the hearth, 

While the kitchen clock, with its frame of oak, 
In the corner stood, like a sentinel, 

And challenged Time with its measured stroke. 


Dut Pheebe’s mind was on none of these— 

The bread in the oven, her good aunt's frown, 
And the scene before her faded away, 

And blended with. thoughts of Reuben Brown. 


low they walked together on summer days, 
Or bravely faced the winter's chill, 

And chatted merrily all the way 
To the Hittie school-house on Sligo Hill. 


How both grew older, and school-days passed, 
When he was a youth and a maiden she, 
How often she went with Reuben Brown 
To the rustic dance or the social bee. 


The warm flush deepened on Phcebe’s cheek, 
And she breathed a low, half-conscious sigh: 
**Ah, welladay! they were happy times, 
But he has forgotten, and so must I!" 


So Pheebe gathered her knitting up, 
Which, while she was thinking, had fallen down; 
When her quick ear caught a strange footfall, 
And there in the door-way stood Reuben Brown! 


With the same frank, handsome face she knew, 
A smile as bright, and an eye as black— 

* Phoebe,” he said, ‘‘1 have wandered far, 
Are you glad to see your playmate back?’ 


The kitten still purred on the kitchen hearth, 
And the ancient clock, with its frame of oak, 
In the corner stood, like a sentinel, 
And challenged Time with its measured stroke. 


A pleased light shone in the maiden's eyes; 
Ah, Love, young Love, it is very sweet! 

Reuben had gone, but she sat quite still, 
And the knitting lay untouched at her feet. 


Just then the dame came bustling in, 
And went to the oven without ado. 

“Why, Phabe, child, what have you done? 
The bread is baked as black as my shoe!"’, 


And Phebe started, and blushed for shame, 
Took up her knitting, and dropped it down; 
And when her aunt said, ** What ails you, child?” 
She hastily answered, ‘‘ Reuben Brown,” 


Ah, Love! young Love! it is very sweet 
In field, or hamlet, or crowded mart; 
But it burns with the brightest, purest flame 
In the hidden depths of a young maid's heart. 








SPRING TALK. . 


‘You must come up and see me to-morrow, for 
the lilacs and rose-bushes are beginning to show 
their little green leaves.” 

These were the spring-like words that greeted 
my ear as [ passed two youthful ladies who had 
met on Washington Park last week. I looked 
slyly at them, to judge if their faces justified the 
reyiark, and the ready response which followed. 
They were sincere, pleasant faces, with no “ lots 
for sale” upon them: every line and feature ex- 
pressed something. Their garments were of quiet 
an becoming colors, and so unique that I was un- 
able to remember any thing about them except the 
effect, which was pure and refined. I went my 
way ; but upon casting one glance over my shoul- 
der I saw that the one whose garden was blossom- 
ing held her hand toward a little romping girl, 
who came leaping over the jumping rope, crying 
out, ‘* I have had a glorious time, mamma!” She 
is married, then; has a family; probably lives tip 
tawn far enough to admit of trees and bushes in 
the yard; is evidently cultivated in mind; loves 
nature better than fushion; and is a good mother, 
So settling the lady’s affairs, I went on satisfied. 

In this manner I always speculate upon people 
I meet in my walks, and it is irresistible with me. 
Perhaps I fall into the habit of forming too hasty 
judgments, but I suspect it is better than gazing 
at shop-windows and wishing my purse was ade- 
quate to cover their tempting contents, There are 
some things, I admit, my heart yearns for in the 
spring days when I pass them in my walks ; they 
are the potted plants, bendins their tender twigs 
tremblingly to the soft-stirring air, The sight 








of roses, English violets, gillyflowers, heliotropes, 
and the dozen other sweet blossoms that stand 
iovingly together in odorous profusion, makes me 
more sentimentally happy than any thing else in 
the world. Dear friend, if you live in the city 
during the summer, let me beg you to place upon 
your window-sills some jars of potted flowers. 
There is a consolation to be reaped from them not 
to be expressed in words. ' 

1 love to go, on a May morning, with a friend, 
down to Fulton or Washington Market. Let me 
recommend it especially to dyspeptic ladies, only 
they must not wear thin boots nor handsome dress- 
es—I hope it is unnecessary to explain why. There 
you will see a new life. 

There the clean, brawny old women, whose skin 
is like tanned leather, sit behind their stands, knit- 
ting with complacent benignity of countenance; 
their fragrant cheeses; their tubs of butter, fresh 
and sweet; their baskets of transparent eggs—all 
ornamented with bunches of spring violets, stand 
in promising certainty before them. They look 
up at you as you advance, give you a knowing 
smile, and provokingly smell of their own cheese 
and butter, and rearrange their eggs—so pure— 
** Some bleached, some unbleached,”’ as little An- 
nie said when she saw them, and she held her hands 
clasped tightly together, lest she should give way 
to a naughty desire to break the brittle tempters. 

Others you find surrounded with my loves—the 
plants; and oh, so deliciously cheap! You will 
not be able to resist these; you will buy just one 
verbena—only sixpence ! 

A little farther on and there is a bright array of 
porte-monnaies, bracelets, beads, and fancy work ; 
and by the side of these, perhaps, an oyster vend- 
er, Who, behind his stall, with brandished knife, 
invites you to stop and partake, “fresh from the 
shell.” A two-pronged fork and a pewter castor 
are thé only formalities ; but in exchange for this 
lack of ceremony you swallow the most savory and 
slippery of mouthfuls. Beyond, again, are ‘‘ Con- 
necticut pies,” aged tarts, and large dough-nuts, 
especially the dough; but I suspect you are as 
skeptical as regards pastry as you are about Spirit- 
ualism. 

Scattered about in picturesque confusion are the 
meat-stalls, with their few spring chickens and 
their abundant legs of veal, interspersed with sug- 
gestive bottles of horseradish. 

Here you see rosy-cheeked young wives, with 
their baskets on their arms, selecting dainties 
wherewith to make their husbands good-natured. 
Look at these well and long, you lords of creation, 
and then go and make speedy arrangements for 
finding your mate. Never mind your meagre 
purses—with such wives men are sure to prosper ; 
and remember that 

“The love you're always rich in 
Makes a fire in the kitchen.” 

If your market-jaunt has fatigued you, then 
step on board the ferry-boat. Drink in the brisk, 
refreshing breeze, now just hiding its edge out of 
sympathy with the season. Let it trifle with your 
smooth hair; let it flutter your vails; let it lift 
your hats; let it redden your cheeks and warm 
your hearts, expand your lungs and open your 
eyelids. It is soft, hopeful, spring-like. 

See the hills, how green they are turning; the 
willows are vailing their sorrows; the birds are 
seeking notched boughs; the gardeners are raking 
the beds; the florist opens his green-house to the 
warm air of the skies, The ladies are trimming 
their hats with green wreaths, and the children 
are shading their merry faces with broadbrims. 
The quiet rain talks to us at night, and the sunny 
sky laughs with us all day. Every thing speaks 
to us of hope and happiness. Every things says, 
“The good time is coming.” 


OUR CHARLEY. 


Five years ago we parted from our Charley, 
bound for the East—the blithest, brightest, bravest 
lad that ever drew breath. I, who have been 
his mother, as he says, these fourteen years, have 
a right to boast of him; but all our island knows 
him. He was but just sixteen upon the night of 
the great storm, when I and all of us thought in 
our hearts that we should never live to see another 
day; the whole Atlantic raging at our feet, and 
the southwest wind, in its unbroken fury, pouring 
upon our low-roofed cottage—the first opponent, 
save a few mastless ships, that it had met for a 
thousand miles. ‘Ihe darkness and the noise were 
hideous; but, worse still, the pauses, when the 
powers of air seemed to be gathering strength for 
some more tremendous effort, and when the light- 
ning showed for an instant the long line of white 
and shuddering cliff, and the black mass of waters 
rising in wrath to overwhelm it. We women were 
all up and in the parlor; the supper-table was yet 
spread there, at which four hours before we had 
sat, and laughed, and eaten, listening to the rising 
tempest, not without a selfish sort of comfort—God 
forgive us!—to think that we were safe and warm 
on land. There is a strange difference observable 
under all circumstances between hours, whatever 
they may be, devoted to wakefulness and those 
given to rest. Between twelve o’clock, for in- 
stance, to the lady of fashion, anid three o'clock, if 
she happen to be awakened at such a time; and 
between ten and one to persons who live domestic, 
quiet lives like ourselves; quite apart from the 
contrast which the gayety and brightness of the 
one, and the loneliness and darkness which the 
other, must of course present—they seem periods 
of two separate existences, one of which is not with- 
out a certain terror for us. Whenever I have 
chanced to be called up at night, from illness in 
the house or other cause, although I soon get my 
brain in order for working purposes, I am a long 
time coming to myself: the business that I have 
been in such times set to do has always appeared, 
in a measure, weird-like, the familiar places unnat- 
ural, and my friends themselves what the Scotch 
call “uncanny.” I think most people will feel 
what I mean. On this night of the tempest we 
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were all excessively terrified. It was long before 
the candles could be lit (the wind got in so every 
where), and, when that was done, we were the 
more frightened with looking at each other’s faces. 
Poor Janet—but fourteen then—with her brown 
hair hanging about her shoulders, and her large 
eyes starting out of their bed! Herbert—thirteen 
—very pale, with his mouth set in an arf@ficial 
smile, poor little fellow, while his teeth chattered 
with horror! Small Alice, in fits of tears and 
screaming, so as to be heard even through that 
tempest, and both the maids pictures of abject ter- 
ror! Presently, while the house was rocking to 
and fro like a tree, in rushed Master Charley, 
dressed, and with his Glengarry cap on. “ Now, 
girls,” cried he, ‘*who will shut the front-door 
after me ?” 

‘Good Heavens, Charley!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
are not surely mad enough to venture out in such 
a night as this ?” 

‘*Yes, mother, Iam; why not? 

“*In such a night as this 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 

Did Jessica— 
We read it, you know, the other night. I am going 
after Jessica—Pheebe Taylor, that is—or she will 
be drowned else. I am certain that this spring- 
tide, with such a gale to help it, will more than 
reach their cottage, and the old man can never 
carry her away without help.” 

He spoke of the bedridden wife of a superannuated 
fisherman, who, in defiance of the warnings of his 
companions, had set up his old boat, by way of a 
house, in the corner of the bay, just above high- 
water mark. 

Directly Charley mentioned this, we knew at 
once the danger to which this aged couple must al- 
ready be exposed, for it wanted but an hour or so 
to full tide; but the dangers of a rescue were not 
less. 

‘* Remember, Charles,” cried I, *‘ that these three 
children have nobody to look to for protection in 
the world, save you.” 

‘*Oh yes,” laughed he, gayly; “there’s Her- 
bert ; ain't there, Herbert? Besides which, you 
will not get rid of me so easily ; you will see me 
again anon, bearing the lovely Phoebe in my arms.” 

A tremendous crash, occasioned by the flying 
open of the hall-door, and its being jammed against 
the wall by the blast, announced the boy’s depart- 
ure. Then we felt deserted indeed. The two 
maids were blown down in the passage in their 
attempt to shut the door again, and the rush of 
wind into all parts of the house became so violent 
that I was in momentary expectation of its lifting 
the roof off. Our only comfort seemed to be gaz- 
ing at the lighthouse. We had been inside it but 
a few days before, and it was, in a manner, cheer- 
ing to know that there were living beings there 
then engaged in their usual occupation, and even 
counteracting to some extent the awful effects of 
the storm. In the mean time, walking edgewise, 
as he afterward affirmed, in order to offer as little 
resistance to the wind as possible, and absolutely 
feeling his way foot by foot, our Charley had 
reached the path that winds down to the beach. 
Here, away from the trees, and in the open, it was 
not so pitchy dark, and the gusts being dead against 
him, only nailed him to the cliff without danger of 
sweeping him from off it, which, had it changed 
to a point or two more westward, it would have 
done at once, like a knife. The tumult below him 
sounded so near and awful that he seemed to be 
descending into the sea; a slip, a false turn, a 
sprain of the hand or ankle, ‘would now have been 
certain death to him. There was a light still 
burning in the wooden hut, however, which guided 
him aright, and gave him spirit, for it told him 
that he was not too late. He found the old man 
sitting by his wife, with whom he had fully made 
up his mind to die, since he could not save her. 
He had attempted to do so, however, for the poor 
woman was partly dressed, and had been lifted on 
toachair. She was trying, as Charles entered the 
hut, to persuade her husband to leave her to her 
fate; ‘‘ but, since it is your time to die, Phebe,” 
said the old man, ‘‘I seem to have lived in this 
world long enough.” No two young lovers, char- 
coal-burning to death together after the French 
fashion, were ever half so noble a spectacle as that 
of this ancient couple. There was no doubt what- 
ever about the reality of their heroism, for the spray 
of the still-rising tide had already begun to patter 
against their refuge, and they knew that the end 
must be very near indeed. Charles and the old 
man together had to wade very deep before they 
got poor Pheehe to the foot of the path, up which, 
with such a burden, they were quite unable to 
make their way. But our Charley was not the 
only angel abroad that night: the two coast-guard 
men had also bethought them of the perilous situa- 
tion of the Taylors, and had come from the station 
with lanterns to see what could be done for them. 
They dared not, in such a night as this, however, 
take the shortest way which lay across the Down, 
and had been much delayed, so that the light in 
the little room was quenched, and the hut itself far 
out to sea, when they arrived; but they were in 
time to assist in bringing Pheebe up the cliff. We 
heard nothing of them until the party were in the 
little hall, and at the parlor-door—all safe. 

I will tell you one thing more of Charley, to 
prove to you how brave a boy he was. 

One of his chief pleasures was to join the fisher 
lads in their perilous expeditions after the nests 
of the eider-duck, and for the eggs of other sea- 
fowl. With the aid of an iron bar and a rope he 
would swing himself over the face of the steepest 
cliffs, and into caverns which one would have 
thought no creature could have entered save with 
wings. Upon one occasion he went out with an- 
other youth with only one strong rope between 
them, and, instead of one remaining above the 
precipice while the other went below, they thought 
it would be excellent fun to go down both together. 
They chose, too, for this amusement one of the 
loftiest and least-frequented cliffs of all, midway in 
which, however, they had seen from their boat 
once a great cave much haunted by the sea-fowl. 





They fixed their bar firmer than usual, and took 
to the rope together, the fisher lad being under- 
most; they laughed and chatted in air, with the 
sea four hundred feet beneath them, as town-bred 
lads would laugh and chatter in a swing; but they 
found it by no means easy to reach the cavern 
with their double load, being afraid to make a 
pendulum of the rope for fear it should wear away 
from the increased friction at the summit. At last 
the boy beneath obtained a footing, and held the 
rope fast while Charles slid off into the hole. But 
attracted by the cry which the latter raised at 
sight of the myriads of nests which lay within, and 
confused, perhaps, besides, with the swinging, the 
fisher lad let the rope slip through his fingers; 
once only it swung within distance, but in his agi- 
tation he made a futile grasp at it, and after one 
or two vibrations, succeeding one another more 
rapidly than I can write of them, the two boys 
were left in their living tomb, with the means of 
escape indeed within sight, but only to tantalize 
them with its proximity: seven or eight feet of 
fathomless space lay between them and it—a situa- 
tion to them, who well understood it, more awfully 
perilous even than it seems. No vessel ever came 
near enough, on account of the breakers, to see any 
signal ‘such as they could make from the sea ; they 
had left no word at home of whereabouts they were 
going ; and, even should they be found, it was very 
improbable that means could be devised for their 
rescue, while they had still the strength and spirit 
to take advantage of them. The boys looked at 
one another in blank dismay, as they thought of 

all these things. ‘* My poor dear mother,” said 

the fisher lad, with a groan, for he was her only 
hope. ‘‘ Supposing one dropped,’’ asked Charley, 
thoughtfully, after a few moments, ‘* would this 
tide carry one for certain on to shore in the fishing 
bay ?”—‘ Yes,” said the other, “‘and within the 
next hour to a certainty, but it would be only as a 
dead corpse, Master Charles.’’—*‘ God alone knows 
that,” quoth Charley; ‘we must trust in Him.” 
He wrote down upon a slip of paper (which I now 
possess, with the writing just a little, a very little 
shaken, poor fellow, when it gets to the last mes- 
sage) some such words as these: ‘‘ Robert Harris 
is in the Gull’s Hole upon Wadden Cliff: he has 
lost hold of the rope, and must have help at once : 
my dearest love to all at home.—Charley.” He 
put this up in his case bottle, taking the cup off at 
the bottom, so that the writing might be seen at 
once through the glass, and buttoned it up in his 
coat-pocket. ‘‘My people are richer than yours, 

Bob, and can better spare me,” cried he. ‘‘I am 

going to leap at the rope, old fellow; Iet us shake 

hands.”’ The lad tried to persuade him not to risk 
it, but rather to hope.for rescue by means less des- 
perate. But—‘‘ Don’t unnerve me, Bob,” was the 
simple heroic answer; “ once, twice, thrice, and 

here goes.” The other hid his face while the spring 
was taken, listening for the far-off splash, perhaps, 

that should tell him his friend was dead, who had 
spoken to him the instant before. But when he 
looked up, our Charley was holding well on to the 
rope, only he was deadly pale. le got to the cave 
again in safety, and the two rescued lads came up 
to life again, with their pockets stuffed with eider- 
down. Charles was a brave boy—his widowed 
mother’s darling and mine, in whose care she left 
him, and beloved by all. He did not know her 
long, but loved her dearly, and had the strangest 
thoughts about her always. He thought that she 
was near to him, and upon the eve of any special 

peril he seemed to grow conscious of her presence. 

The night before he left us, as we wandered in and 
out the rocks by the sea-shore, and round the leafy 

paths that thread the copse, and up and down the 

level sands, all grown so doubly dear to him at 

parting, he was full of this. Perhaps it was but 

natural—having dwelt so long upon the happy 

past, and stroke by stroke together retouched many 

a picture hanging dim enough in the long gallery 

of memory—that we should come at last to her. 

With our eyes upon that boundless world of waters 

darkening as the night drew on, with that whisper 

of eternity breaking softly on our ears, alone, and 

in that beautiful spot, it was natural, I say, that 

we should speak of the beloved dead. 

** Mother”—he called me ‘‘ mother” even then— 
“she is listening to us now,” he said. ‘I shall 
see her in my dreams to-night; she is quite close 
to us.” 

I begged him not to talk thus, and reminded 
him that it was time to go within. 

“Nay,” said he, ‘but let us ence more climb 
the Down.” So we toiled up the steep behind us 
in silence, under the innumerable stars. 

**See you,” said he, when we had reached the 
summit, ‘‘ yon steadfast lights on ocean? There 
rides a mighty fleet, the guardian-angels of our 
land, and all night long they keep strict watch and 
ward because of us. There were they, still, though 
hid from view, until we gained the headland, and 
there will they be when we descend again. So it 
is, as I think, with some of us: few souls but have 
some spirit watching over them, although unseen, 
save, haply, when a more than common danger 
threatens, when heavenly stoops to earthly, and 
the fleet sails rounds to us.” 

I do not mention this because I think that such 
a belief was to Charles's credit—for I believe it to 
be a false and weak one—but to prove that he was 
no mere samphire-gatherer and pillager of gulls’ 
nests, a youth of nerves and sinews only. Had he 
been so, would Janet, the enthusiastic, the poetess, 
have ever loved him so dearly as she did? Would 
gentle Alice, for whom I have heard him weave 
full many a fairy tale? Would Herby, whose 
young head he filled with visions of tilt and tour- 
ney ? 

It was terrible the parting from a lad like this; 
but he thought the Fusabad appointment was too 
good to be let slip, for our sakes; although, for 
himself, he would have much preferred the military 
service. We watched the mighty vessel that bore 
him out, rounding the point and speeding into 
space, farther than any other dewy eyes in Brit- 
ain. Our roof, I think, is the last English home 
the exile sees, and the first speck which, after 
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weary years, grows gradual to the sight on his re- 
turn, Through all the war in the Crimea we saw 
the very last of every squadron, the smoke-clouds 
streaming on the horizon’s verge, aud the first 
glimmering of those countless sails which brought 
up from the warring ‘‘ underworld” our wounded 
thousands. If the wind was favorable, we could 
hear the martial band-music, nay, even the cheers 
themselves, of the gallant soldiers, in the vessels 
outward-bound; and in the homeward, if the skies 
were clear, we could see, with telescopes, the very 
beds of the wounded, ay, and perhaps of the dead, 
brought up upon the decks for disembarkation. 
We were sad enough, indeed, but we had no miseries 
of this kind then to dread for Charley. The East 
was then at peace, whither he was bound; the ves- 
sel that bore him was cleaving tranquil seas. The 
next letter, however, which we got from him was 
from Spain. The ship had been wrecked, with 
, awful loss of life—himself picked up exhausted ; 
but ‘‘all’s well,” he wrote, ‘as far as I am con- 
cerned, except fur my kit, and I hope to start from 
Gibraltar in a luckier vessel.” A slip of paper was 
inclosed for me: “ I told you that a peril threaten- 
ed me; remember our last talk upon the shore.” 
There was not a word in his account of the ship- 
wreck of this incident, which we read of in the 
newspupers :—‘‘ Among other deeds of heroism dur- 
ing the confusion, and when it was plain that the 
ship must go to pieces in a few minutes, that of a 
Mr. Charles Brooke, E.I.C.S., deserves especial 
mention. Observing a young lady—Miss Claud, 
daughter of Lieutenant-General Claud, of the Ben- 
gal army, who was on her way to join her father in 
Calcutta—unprovided with a life-preserver, he re- 
moved his own from his waist, and fastened it 
around her; and in the water afterward, perceiving 
her to be drif.ing out to sea, he brought her by in- 
credible exertions under the protection of the head- 
land, and into the bay, where she was rescued. 
Mr. Brooke was picked up subsequently insensible; 
but we are happy to state that this noble young 
fellow has since entirely recovered.” If this had 
happened two years later, we should not have con- 
sidered the proceedins so entirely disinterested, as 
after that period Miss Claud began to figure in his 
letters pretty frequently under the more familiar 
title of **dearest Ellen.” In due time they were 
married, and last January wrote’us a most enthu- 
siastic account of their little boy, then exactly a 
month old, and already ** beginning to take a great 
deal of notice.” 
“Next Christmas,” wrote our Charley, ‘ we 
hope all three to spend in the beloved island, 
*** Where groves of pine on either hand 
To break the blast. of winter stand, 
And, east and west, the hoary Channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand; 


““*Where underneath the milky steep 
The ships of battle slowly creep, 
And on through zones of light and shadow 
Glimmer away to the lonely deep." 


We have the latest poetic accounts of you, you 
see, up here at Fusabad, which, indeed, is almost 
as much in the world, and quite as civilized a 
town, as your Southampton. Arden is here, and 
will take his leave at the same time with us for 
England. How I long for you all to see dear El- 
len and the child!” 

Not more than we longed for them, be sure! 
How we pleased ourselves with imagining what 
sort of person—pretty and good-tempered, we were 
certain—Charles’s Ellen would be! And that 
sweet baby, too, whom we loved in advance ever 
so much, and kissed, and dandled, and made much 
of, already in anticipation! Whether would our 
Charley himself be changed or no? How much 
would he have to tell us, after his five years’ ab- 
sence! What amerry, merry, Christmas it would 
surely be! 

Then came the first rumors of revolt to shadow 
this fair picture. Again the soldier-crowded ships 
began to pass in quick succession before us over 
the eastward sea; but, this time, how much more 
of our selfish hearts they bore with them! How 
prayerfully, women though we were, we wished 
God-speed to rifle-ball and bayonet! One day we 
got a letter from our Charley, confirming our worst 
fears ; “words which, from him who always took 
the most cheering view of matters, filled us with 
cruel grief. 

‘*It is folly,” wrote he, ‘‘to disguise our posi- 
tion any longer. The irregular cavalry here are 
not to be trusted, and our lives are in their hands ; 
the general can not afford us any addition to our 
little band of European soliiers; there is mutiny 
all around us; and this.is probably the last dawk 
that will go safe to its destination, so I write in 
haste to catch it. I have looke: death in the face 
before now, mother, but never with such dear ones 
in my company: this is what makes it terrible. 
Some of us here think better of our situation, and 
God grant that they may be right; but I—I saw 
her last night, and you know what I hold such a 
sight to mean. You will not soon forget me and 
mine, whatever happens, I well know. Heaven 
bless you all.” 

Our Charley neyer wrote to us again. The very 
next telegraph ran thus: ‘An outbreak of the I. 
C. at Fusabad; their officers were fired upon; all 
the civilians in the station massacred save three.” 
Never, surely, had oracle of old the power to cast 
in despair, to excite to passionate hope, to agonize 
by suspense, its credulous believers, that this 
world-traversing dumb sibyl possesses in these 
days. Its wires are as the very threads of fate, 
on which hang human lives; our heart-strings 
have become electric too, and with them shudder 
in unison. ‘Save three!” In these two words 
and their interpretation all happiness or misery 
seemed for us to centre: Father, mother, and child! 
Two of them! one of them at least, in merey, must 
be among those ‘three!’ After nearly two 
months of wearing hopes and fears, the names 
were published, giving joy to other houscholds— 
to ours despair. They were all three strangers. 
Captain Arden, poor Charley’s friend, was one of 
the few officers who escaped with life ; he wrote 





us a sad letter, with but one cold gleam of hope, 
in a report that he had heard of some Europeans 
of Fusabad being still alive in the revolted dis- 
trict, under the protection of a native rajah ; but 
we were sunk too deep in sorrow to be buoyed by 
such a floating straw as this. We gave the writ- 
er credit for good intentions, but were not more 
wretched when we read, in his second letter: “ Our 
last spark of hope has, I fear, died out. I come 
to England by the earliest packet, and my first 
visit will be to you.” He had things to tell us of 
a very terrible interest. By this time autumn 
had faded, and winter was spreading over us his 
snow-white pall, lightly and tenderly, as in our 
island he ever spreads it, like a father covering the 
face of his dead child. But the seasons themselves 
could bring no such change upon nature as it seem- 
ed, in the sadness of our hearts, to have already 
suffered. The breeze that swept our lofty down- 
lands was no longer blithe and spirit-stirring, but 
rose in gusts of lamentation, and died away in mel- 
ancholy sighs: the laughing sea had become a 
waste of waters; and our favorite paths, where 
the evergreens flourish as in spring, might have. 
been full of withered leaves, so loth were we to 
walk there ; because our Charley seemed to be as- 
sociated with all these things, as the scent with 
the flower, or as the soul with its beautiful form. 
If this seems to be exaggeration, it must be re- 
membered that our little household is a very sim- 
ple one, and alone in the world, and that our Char- 
ley was all in all to us. 

The time had now arrived when the steamer 
that was to bring Captain Arden might be expect- 
ed, and we watched for it attentively, but with- 
out impatience; with eyes less tearful than had 
followed that retreating vessel years ago, but with 
hearts far heavier. 

Herbert had been dispatched to Southampton to 
await the captain, and bring him on to us at once ; 
so that, when the black ship went by at dawn, we 
knew that we should see him that same evening. 
As the afternoon wore on, we got to be so unac- 
counfably wistful and anxious that the girls and 
I determined to walk up the cliff-road to meet our 
guest. 

‘* There comes the carriage!” exclaimed thought- 
less Alice, presently, clapping her hands. 

A look from her sister reminded her at once of 
the tidings which our visitor must needs have to 
tell us, and the poor girl (who has as loving a 
heart as any of us) hung her head down, and let 
fall her vail. She must have been mistaken, how- 
ever, about the carriage, as it must have by this 
time emerged round the corner of the rock. In- 
stead of this, a solitary horseman, Herbert, show- 
ed himself. ‘* Arden is not come on,” cried he, 
“but I have seen him; he has brought the best of 
news, the very best: the baby is saved—Ellen is 
saved—Charley is saved: the rajah took the very 
greatest care of the whole family. Now don’t get 
white and foolish, Janet, or I will tell you no 
more news.” 

‘“‘They are here,” murmured Janet, faintly ; 
“they are all here, I know.” 

‘Well, dearest, I was going to tell you that my- 
self: they are waiting round the cliff yonder, till 
you have quite made up your minds to see them.” 

And there in very truth they were—the three : 
the crowing baby, the fair wife, and our own 
Charley, safe in their island home. Thanks be to 
Heaven, we had indeed a time of great joy. I 
would that by every English hearth, this year, 
the vacant chairs had been as blithely filled! 


Miseellan tf. 


The Boy is Father to the Man. 
A recent biographer of General Havelock 








says: 

‘* The Charter House has boasted of many schol- 
ars who have sprung into eminent men: among 
others, Crashaw, the poet; Addison and Steele, the 
essayists; John Wesley, the religious reformer ; 
and Lord Ellenborough, the Lord Chief Justice. 
To the list will surely be added ‘ Old Philos.’ The 
pet name will be remembered by Carthusians whose 
memories can go back some forty years or more. 
They will not have forgotten the gentle and 
thoughtful lad who used to stand looking on while 
others played, and whose general meditative man- 
ner procured for him the name of ‘ Philosopher,’ 
subsequently diminished to ‘ Phlos,’ and occasion- 
ally applied as ‘Old Phlos.’ That young and pop- 
ular philosopher was the soldier at whose name the 
hearts of Englishmen beat with honest pride. ‘Old 
Philos,’ of the Charter House, was Havelock, the 
hero of Cawnpore.” 


—A writer in Blackwood has some very sensible re- 
marks on the evils of that fashionable social philosophy 
which turns out annually to many 
Pattern Young Ladies ; 

girls, that is to say, moulded to a certain mo- 
notonous pattern; girls who might have been jewels, 
but are, in fact, little centres of vapid self-sufficiency set 
in crinoline. 

‘‘ Our modish Cupid has overstrung his bow— 
his arrows don’t hit home. Young ladies hide 
away the key of their hearts so carefully that no- 
body thinks it worth looking for. Who is to 
choose ‘the one’ out of a bevy of proper-behaved 
damsels like a row of hollyhocks, differing only in 
height, and shape, and color? They all look alike, 
dress alike, talk alike, and walk alike ; and for any 
thing that appears to the contrary, think alike and 
feel alike. Why, such a choice is an act of delib- 
erate intention— matrimony prepense ; few men 
have the nerve to venture upon it. No wonder 
they calculate the probable butchers’ and bakers’ 
bills before they take such a plunge as that. 


Marrying a Young Lady- 

‘‘ There was my nephew, Jack Hawthorne, not 
long home from the Crimea, six feet one, independ- 
ent, hairy as a Skye terrier, brave as a lion (clasps 
for Alma and Balaklava), gentle as a greyhound, 
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and I should say impressible, decidedly. ‘ What 
I missed most,’ said he, in his open-hearted, un- 
abashed simplicity, ‘was the sight of a woman's 
face.’ Whereupon I spoke: ‘I wonder, Jack, you 
don’t marry; it would make you a happier man 
than living half your days in the smoking-room of 
the ‘‘ Army and Navy.” Why not pick up a nice 
girl, and set up the family name again at the old 
manor?’ ‘ Well, so I would,’ said Jack, interject- 
ively between the puffs of his cutty, ‘but there 
are no girls now—they're all young ladies: catch 
me marrying a young lady!’ 


A Partner to Dance. 

“Jack has mortally offended, I fear, a whole 
circle of previous admirers, mammas and daugh- 
ters, by a very innocent and well-intentioned little 
speech he made at one of his last public appear- 
ances. Tlis hostess was begging him to dance. 
Jack ‘didn’t seem to care about dancing.’ ‘ But 
pray—to oblige her—there were so many nice girls 
sitting down, and the men were so stupid!’ Jack 
would have danced with a she-bear sooner than be 
really rude or ill-natured ; so he consented. The 
patroness was charmed and grateful. And now, 
which would he like her to introduce him to? 
‘Miss A? sweet girl! Miss B? very sweet girl 
—clever, only so quiet! The two Miss C's? both 
darlings! Miss D?’ (in a whisper) ‘ twenty thou- 
sand, and not engaged!’ ‘ Thankye,’ said Jack, 
after casting his eye along the line as if he were on 
parade, ‘ they all look very much alike. As I am 
to do it,’ continued he, without moving a muscle 
of his countenance, for he was in earnest, ‘I may 
as well do it handsomely ; so I'll take the tallest 
and the stiffest, with a shade of red in her hair.’” 


—ALL honor to the 
Brave Girl 
of whom the author of *“ John Halifax,’ her- 
self an independent maiden lady, tells this story: 





**A young girl, an elder sister, had to receive for 
step-mother a woman who ought never to have 
been any honest man’s wife. Not waiting to be 
turned out of her father’s house, she did a most 
daring and ‘improper’ thing—she left it, taking 
with her the brothers and sisters, whom by this 
means only she believed she could save from harm, 
She settled them in a London lodging, and worked 
for them as a daily governess. ‘ Heaven helps 
those who help themselves.’ From that day this 
girl never was dependent upon any human being, 
while during a long life she has helped and pro- 
tected more than I could count—pupils and pupils’ 
children, friends and their children, besides broth- 
ers and sisters-in-law, nephews and nieces, down 
to the slenderest tie of blood, or even mere stran- 
gers. And yet she has never been any thing but 
a poor governess, always independent, always able 
to assist others, because she never was and never 
will be indebted to any one, except for love while 
she lives, and for a grave when she dies. May she 


™ 


long possess the one and want the other! 


—Dnr. YVAN, traveling Cantonward on a Chinese fast, 
heard a cricket chirp, and was instantly struck with the 
Celestial Love of llome 

which induced these poor Chinamen, even 
when traveling, to surround themselves with every thing 
that can remind them of family life. He was enlighten- 
ed by a knowing friend, who informed him that it was 
not for their song these cheerers of the hearth were val- 
ued, but for their pugnacity. Presently he became wit- 
ness toa duello between two of these chirpers, whom, from 
admiration at their song, he had named Mario and La- 
blache. 
A Cricket Match. 

‘* Two Chinese took down a couple of cages of 
bamboo, adorned inside with green leaves, two lit- 
tle palaces filled with silky herbs, and sat down 
before me. The two palaces contained Lablache 
and Mario, who were taken out and placed in a 
porcelain bowl. Lablache was just what I had 
fancied him from the harmonious testimony of his 
voice: his rounded paunch caused the segments 
of his cuirass to bulge out ; his powerful fore-legs 
were armed with hooked nails; and through his 
brown visor could be seen two arched tusks which 
lifted up his lips. Mario, on the contrary, was 
slim and graceful; his black armor fitted tightly 
round his waist, and his tusks were completely con- 
cealed by his mask of steel. The two insects en- 
deavored at first to escape, but the polished sides 
of the bow] formed an insuperable obstacle to their 
attempt. Accordingly they took up their positions 
at the bottom of the bowl, where they would have 
probably remained at peace with one another but 
for the intervention of Chinese perfidy. The two 
backers were each armetl with a Jong straw, but in 
the hands of the wicked the most harmless weapon 
becomes formidable. Mario's master, with the most 
abominable intention, pushed the blade of grass in- 
solently beneath the nose of his champion; the 
latter, thinking the insult came from Lablache, 
who at this moment appeared to be beating time 
with his antenz, sprang at his head, and struck to 
the ground the horn on which he laid the guilt. 
Indignant at this unmerited aggression, the inséct 
that had lost éts horn flew at its adversary, and 
lamed him with the first blow. Mario looked for 
an instant with stupor at his fore-foot, deprived of 
the right torsus, and listening only to the voice of 
passion, seized Lablache by the hair, and dragged 
him three times round the bowl. Alas! it was 
not Achilles with the body of Hector; for Hector, 
suddenly disengaging himself, fell with all his 
weight upon his adversary, crushed him in his 
embrace, and devoured a portion of his head. Aft- 
er glutting his wrath the conqueror took up his po- 
sition in the middle of the bowl, and waited for a 
new assailant ; but no other knight had the audac- 
ity to present himself. Lablache returned in tri- 
umph to his palace, shaking proudly his solitary 
horn, All day long our fai-ting was the theatre of 
similar scenes,” 


Beauty and Wit. 

‘‘ Handsome features alone are incapable of ex- 
pressing real beauty, as speech alone is incapable 
of expressing wit.” 








seriously on the amount of genius r@juisite to the proper 
performance of that common trick ¥f the ring—not the 
political arena, but the circus ring-fknown as the 
Summersault ? 
Here is the whole matter laid bare: 

“Nothing has ever been to the a greater mys- 
tery, or a cause of more painfupand fruitless cogi- 
tation, than the art of throwths clear summer- 
saults from feet to feet. As well as I can under- 
stand the matter, it seems thvt this is the only 
notable human performance wich must be per- 
fectly accomplished at the ver'g first trial; which 
must, I say, positively be dom#p at that time, if 
ever. Here is an act, surely th@ most difficult and 
amazing. How to do it isa blem that can be 
solved no other way than empiMeally, and is clear- 
ly beyond the inductive meth. Its formula is 
‘Here goes.’ Any error in woMking out the prop- 
osition is a case for the hospitalk. You or I could 
not, were it to save our oui so far with the 


—Has it ever occurred to the of reader to co: sider 







attempt even as to break our n@ks by the failure. 
And yet, every man who throtvs a summersault 
must have done it for the first #ime, at some time 
or other, and he can tell us not! Ming that shall help 
us to a correct knowledge of th¢ business. ‘There 
is another feat of some considetation in the tum- 
Ller’s arcana. It is technically énown as the “ up- 
spring,” and, though it attracts little notice from 
the uninitiated, on account of ft apparent facility, 
is said to be almost as difficult #4 the summersault. 
A clown performs this feat abojt ten times on an 
average, in the course of a partomime. It is his 
professional way of getting up. when he has been 
knocked down. Pantaloon, vider the same cir- 
cumstances, you will remember, is picked up by 
his nether drapery. But the clown always throws 
an up-spring ; and this is how'he does it. Being 
on his back he elevates his heels as much as pos- 
sible, and then jumps quicklf to his feet, taking 
the spring from the shoulders, That's all. It 
looks really very easy. ‘Try it.” 


—Anp this calls to mind 
A Yankee Trick. ¢ 


“Sitting at the table d’h te, fat Boulogne, once, 


I happened to start a convers4tion which became 
general, It was in the matics of gymnastic ex- 
ercises, and embraced remarh’4 on the up-spring, 
and on the fearful exertion it cilled forth. A tall 
gentleman, of grave demeanor ‘and a very serious 
tone of voice, both of which combined had gained 
him the universal deference oJ the company, said 
he thought he could perform fie feat in question. 
One of the youngest and least ,reverential persons 
present offered to bet him a good round sum that 
he would fail on the first atten{pt. To the aston- 
ishment of the whole table, th@ serious gentleman 
took the bet; but how much freater was the sur- 
prise of every body, when, having laid his long un- 
gainly form on the floor, he Jhrew the up-spring 
in a clever manner, and calm! pocketed his gains ! 
He soon afterward informed ‘us that he was an 
American clown, proceeding to Paris, on an en- 
gagement with Franconi’s.” 


—Tuis is the age of Science, fs it is commonly snp- 
posed to be every man’s duty (3) know all about every 
thing. There are yet left, ote some conservative 
old fogies, who would not be tefapted by the apples of 
the Tree of Knowledge, and swtar by the old proverb 
that t 
Ignorance is Bliss. 

“It has not added to mv personal comfort,” 
says one of these, ‘ to know 40 a decimal fraction 
what proportion of red earth I may expect to find 
in my cocoa every morning ; 0 have become know- 
ingly conscious that my coffee is mixed with ground 
liver and litmus, instead of jonest chicory; and 
that bisulphuret of mercury forms the basis of my 
cayenne. It was once my fe to have a friend 
stay¢ng in my house who wag, one of these minute 
philosophers. He used to Amuse himself after 
breakfast by a careful analsjsis and diagnosis of 
the contents of the tea-pot, laid out as a kind of 
hortus siccus on his plate. ‘This leaf, now,’ he 
would say, ‘is fuchsia; observe the serrated edges: 
that’s no tea-leaf—positive'y poisonous. This, 
now, again, is blackthorn, of privet—yes, privet ; 
you may know it by the divésions in the panicles ; 
that’s no tea-leaf.’ A mos uncomfortable guest 
he was ; and though not a bed companion in many 
respects, I felt my appetif® improved the first 
time I sat down to dinner without him. It won't 
do to look into all your meals with a microscope. 
Of course there is a medium between these over- 
curious investigations and an implicit faith in 
every thing that is set before you. One likes in 
the main, though perhaps it betrays a weakness, 
to know what one is eating. Hear, on the other 
side the question, a recent traveler in China: ‘Salt- 
ed earth-worms,’ quoth he, /‘ which fortunately we 
did not know until we had eafen them? That wasa 
true philosopher; but we cjin not all be expected 
to attain to the sublime.” 


—Lorp Lyrxspuvest—the J’oston lord —tells a good 
story apropos of his surrender of the Great Seal, in 1846, 
showing the relative importance of the 
Ins and Outs. 

“When I went to the palace,” says his Lord- 
ship, ** | alighted at the graud stair-vase ; I was re- 
ceived by the sticks gold and silver, and other of- 
ficers of the household, who called, in sonorous 
tones, from landing to landing, and apartment to 
apartment, ‘ Room for the Lord High Chancellor 
of England;’ I entered the presence chamber; I 
gave the seals to her Majesty ; I had the honor of 
kissing her hand ; I left the apartment by another 
door, and found myself on a back stair-case, down 
which I descended without any one taking any no- 
tice of me, until, as I was lwoking for my carriage 
at the outer door, a lackey |yustled up, and, with a 
patronizing air, said, ‘ Lord Lyndhurst, can I do 
any thing for you?’” 

Pity 

is akin to love, but ofter! of a purer origin. A 
fair young child may pity the weak, infirm old 
man. And nothing on earth is more heavtifab 
than infancy tending age. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 





CHAPTER VL 
' The wreck cast back from Charybdis. 
| Souviens-toi de ta Gabrielle. 
Guy DarreEtt turned hurriedly from the large 
house in the great square, and, more and more 


; absorbed in reverie, he wandered out of his di- 
i rect way homeward, clear and broad though it 
if was, and did not rouse himself till he felt, as it 


were, that the air had grown darker ; and look- 
ing vaguely round, he saw that he had strayed 
into a dim maze of lanes and passages. He 
paused under one of the rare lamp-posts, gath- 
ering up his recollections of the London he had 
so long quitted, and doubtful for a moment or 
two which turn to take. Just then, up from an 
alley fronting him at right angles, came sullen- 
' ly, warily, a tall, sinewy, ill-boding tatterdema- 
% lion figure, and seeing Darrell’s face under the 
5 lamp, ‘halted abrupt at the mouth of the narrow 
‘ passage from which it had emerged—a dark 
form filling up the dark aperturer Does that 

ragged wayfarer recognize a foe by the imper- 

fect ray of the lamplight ? or is he a mere yul- 

gar fuotpad, who is doubting whether he should 

spring upon a prey? Hostile his look—his ges- 
ture—the sudden cowering down of the strong 

frame, as if for a bound ; but still he is irreso- 

lute. What awes him? What awes the tiger, 

who would obey his blood-iustinct without fear, 

in his rush on the Negro—the Hindoo—but who 

halts and hesitates at sight of the white man— 

the lordly son of Europe? Darrell’s eye was 

turned toward the dark passage —toward the 

dark figure—carelessly, neither recognizing, nor 
fearing, nor defying—carelessly, as at any harm- 

less object in crowded streets, and at broad day. 

But while that eye was on him, the tatterdema- 

lion halted ; and, indeed, whatever his hostility, 

or whatever his daring, the sight of Darrell took 

him by so sudden a surprise, that he could not 

at once re-collect his thoughts, and determine 

how to approach the quiet, unconscious man 

who, in reach of his spring, fronted his over- 
whelming physical strength with the habitual 

air of dignified command. His first impulse 

was that of violence ; his second impulse curb- 

ed the first. But Darrell now turns quickly, 

and walks straight on; the figure quits the 
, mouth of the passage, and follows with a long 
s and noiseless stride. It has nearly gained Dar- 
1 rell. With what intent? A fierce one, per- 
haps — for the man’s face is sinister, and his 

state evidently desperate—when there emerges 

unexpectedly from an ugly-looking court or cul 

de sac, just between Darrell and his pursuer, a 

slim, long-backed, buttoned-up, weasel-faced 

policeman. The policeman eyes the tatterde- 

ae malion instinctively, then turns his glance to- 
bi ward the solitary, defenseless gentleman in ad- 
vance, and walks on, keeping himself between 
the two. The tatterdemalion stifles an impa- 
tient curse. Be his purpose force, be it only 
: supplication, be it colloquy of any kind, impos- 
i sible to fulfill it while that policeman is there. 
il True, that in his powerful hands he could have 
clutched that slim, long-backed officer, and bro- 
ken him in two as a willow wand. But that of- 
ficer is the Personation of Law, and can stalk 
) through a legion of tatterdemalions as a ferret 
may glide through a barn full of rats. The 
prowler feels he is suspected. Unknown as yet 
to the London police, he has no desire to invite 
: their scrutiny. He crosses the way; he falls 
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! back; he follows from afar. The policeman 
} may yet turn away before the safer streets of 
} the metropolis be gained. No; the cursed In- 


' carnation of Law, with eyes in its slim back, 
continues its slow stride at the heels of the un- 
suspicious Darrell. ‘The more solitary defiles 
are already passed—now that dim lane, with its 
dead wall on one side. By the dead wall skulks 
the prowler; on the other side still walks The 
; Law. Now—alas for the prowler!—shine out 

the thoroughfares, no longer dim nor deserted 
| —Leicester Square, the Haymarket, Pall Mall, 
Carlton Gardens; Darrell is at his door. The 
policeman turns sharply round. There, at the 
corner near the learned Club-house, halts the 
tatterdemalion. Toward the tatterdemalion the 
policeman now advances quickly. The tatter- 
demalion is quicker still — fled like a guilty 
thought. 

Back—back—back into that maze of passages 
and courts—back to the mouth of that black al- 
ley. There he halts again. Look at him. He 
has arrived in London but that very night, aft- 
er an absence of more than four years. He has 
arrived from the sea-side on foot ; see, his shoes 
are worn into holes. He has not yet found a 
shelter for the night. He had been directed to- 
ward that quarter, thronged with adventurers, 
native and foreign, for a shelter, safe, if squalid. 
It is somewhere near that court, at the mouth 
of which he stands. He looks round, the po- 
liceman is baffled, the coast clear. He steals 
forth, and pauses under the same gaslight as 
{ that under which Guy Darrell had paused be- 
' fore—under the same gaslight, under the same 
stars. From some recess in his rags he draws 
torth a large, distained, distended pocket-book 
~~ last relic of sprucer days —leather of dainty 
morocco, once elaborately tooled, patent springs, 
fairy luck, fit reeeptacle for bank-notes, billets- 
doux, memoranda of debts of honor, or pleasur- 
able engagements. Now how worn, tarnished, 
greasy, rapscallion-like, the costly bauble!  Fill- 
ed with what motley, unlovable contents—stale 
pawn-tickets of foreign monts de pieté, pledges 
never henceforth to be redeemed; scrawls by 
viliainous hands in thievish hieroglyphics ; «gly 
implements replacing the malachite penknife, 
the golden tooth-pick, the jeweled pencil-case, 
once so neatly set within their satin lappets. 
Ugly implements, indeed—a file, a gimlet, load- 
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ed dice. Pell-mell, with such more hideous and 
recent contents, dishonored evidences of gaudi- 
er summer life—locks of ladies’ hair, love-notes 
treasured mechanically, not from amorous scn- 
timent, but perhaps from some vague idea that 
they might be of use if those who gave the 
locks or wrote the notes should be raised in for- 
tune, and could buy back the memorials of 
shame. Diving amidst these miscellaneous 
documents and treasures, the prowler’s hand 
rested on some old letters in clerk-like fair ca- 
ligraphy, tied round with a dirty string, and on 
them, in another and fresher writing, a scrap 
that contained an address—** Samuel Adolphus 
Poole, Esq., Alhambra Villa, Regent’s Park.” 
** To-morrow, Nix my Dolly ; to-morrow,” mut- 
tered the tatterdemalion ; ‘‘ but to-night—plague 
on it, where is the other blackguard’s direction ? 
Ah, here—”’ And he extracted from the thiev- 
ish scrawls a peculiarly thievish-looking hiero- 
glyph. Now, as he lifts it up to read by the gas- 
light, survey him well. Do you not know him? 
Is it possible? What! the brilliant sharper! 
‘The ruffian exquisite! Jasper Losely! Can it 
be? Once before, in the fields of Fawley, we 
beheld him out of elbows, seedy, shabby, ragged. 
But then it was the decay of a foppish spend- 
thrift —clothes distained, ill-assorted, yet still 
of fine cloth; shoes in holes, yet still pearl-col- 
ored brodequins. But now it is the decay of no 
foppish spendthrift ; the rags are not of fine 
cloth; the tattered shoes are not brodequins. 
‘The man has fallen far below the politer grades 
of knavery, in which the sharper affects the 
beau. And the countenance, as we last saw it, 
if it had lost much of its earlier beauty, was still 
incontestably handsome. What with vigor, and 
health, and animal spirits, then on the aspect 
still lingered light; xow, from corruption, the 
light itself was gone. In that Herculean con- 
stitution excess of all kinds had at length forced 
its ravage, and the ravage was visible in the ru- 
ined face. The once sparkling eye was dull and 
bloodshot. ‘The colors of the cheek, once clear 
and vivid, to which fiery drink had only sent the 
blood in a warmer glow, were now of a leaden 
duliness, relieved but by broken streaks of angry 
red—like gleams of flame struggling through 
gathered smoke. The profile, once sharp and 
delicate like Apollo’s, was now confused in its 
swollen outline ; a few years more, and it would 
be gross as that of Silenus—+the nostrils, dis- 
tended with incipient carbuneles, which betray 
the gnawing fang that alcohol fastens into the 
liver. Evil passions had destroyed the outline 
of the once beautiful lips, arched as a Cupid’s 
bow. The sideling, lowering, villainous ex- 
pression which had formerly been but occasion- 
al, was now habitual and heightened. It was 
the look of the bison before it gores. It is true, 
however, that even yet on the countenance there 
lingered the trace of that lavish favor bestowed 
on it by nature. An artist would still have said, 
“Tiow handsome that ruggamuffin must have 
been!” And true is it, also, that there was yet 
that about the bearing of the man which con- 
trasted his squalor, and seemed to say that he 
had not been born to wear rags, and loiter at 
midnight among the haunts of thieves. Nay, I 
am not sure that you would have been as incred- 
ulous now, if told that the wild outlaw before 
you had some claim by birth or by nurture to 
the rank of gentleman, as you would had you 
seen the gay spendthrift in his gaudy day. For 
then he seemed below, and now he seemed 
above, the grade in which he took place. And 
all this made his aspect yet more sinister, and 
the impression that he was dangerous yet more 
profound. Muscular strength often remains to 
a powerful frame long after the constitution is 
undermined, and Jasper’s Losely’s frame was 
still that of a formidable athlete; nay, its 
strength was yet more apparent now that the 
shoulders and limbs had increased in bulk, than 
when it was half-disguised in the lissom sym- 
metry of exquisite proportion—less active, less 
supple, less capable of endurance, but with-more 
crushing weight in its rush or its blow. It was 
the figure in which brute force seems so to pre- 
dominate that in a savage state it would have 
worn a crown—the figure which secures com- 
mand and authority in all societies where force 
alone gives the law. Thus, under the gaslight 
and under the stars, stood the terrible animal— 
a strong man imbruted— SouvieNns-TOI DE TA 
GABRIELLE.” There, still uneffaced, though the 
gold-threads are all tarnished and ragged, are 
the ominous words on the silk of the she-devil’s 
love-token! But Jasper has now inspected the 
direction on the paper he held to the lamp- 
light, and, satisfying himself that he was in the 
right quarter, restored the paper to the bulky, 
distended pocket-book, and walked sullenly on 
toward the court from which had emerged the 
policeman who had crossed his prowling chase. 

“It is the most infernal shame,” said Losely, 
between his grinded teeth, “that I should be 
driven to these wretched dens for a lodging, 
while that man who ought to feel Bound to main- 
tain me should be rolling in wealth, and cotton- 
ed up in a palace. But he shall fork out. So- 
phy must be hunted up. I will clothe her in 
rags like these. She shall sit at his street-door. 
I will shame the miserly hunks. But how track 
the girl? Have I no other hold over him? Can 
I send Dolly Poole to him? How addled my 
brains are!—want of food—want of sleep. Is 
this the place? Peuh!” 

Thus murmuring he now reached the arch of 
the court, and was swallowed up in its gloom. 
A few strides, and he came into a square open 
space, only lighted by the skies. A house, larg- 
er than the rest, which were of the meanest or- 
der, stood somewhat back, occupying nearly one 
side of the quadrangle—old, dingy, dilapidated. 
At the door of this house stood another man, 
applying his latch-key to the lock, As Losely 
approached, the man turned quickly, half in fear, 





half in menace—a small, very thin, impish-look- 
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ing man, with peculiarly restless features that 
seemed trying to run away from his face. Thin 
as he was, he looked all skin and no bones—a 
goblin of a man whom it would not astonish you 
to hear could creep through a keyhole. Seem- 
ing still more shadowy and impalpable by his 
slight, thin, sable dress, not of cloth, but a sort 
of stuff like alpaca. Nor was that dress ragged, 
nor, as seen but in starlight, did it look worn or 
shabby ; still you had but to glance at the creat- 
ure to feel that it was a child in the same Fam- 
ily of Night as the ragged felon that towered by 
its side. The two outlaws stared at each other. 
“Cutts!” said Losely, in the old rollicking voice, 
but in a hoarser, rougher key—‘“ Cutts, my boy, 
here I am, welcome me!” 

“What! General Jas.!” returned Cutts, in a 
tone which was not without a certain respectful 
awe, and then proceeded to pour out a series of 
questions in a mysterious language, which may 
be ‘thus translated and abridged: ‘* How long 
have you been in England? how has it fared 
with you? you seem very badly off? coming 
here to hide? nothing very bad, I hope? what 
is it?” 

Jasper answered in the same language, though 
with less practiced mastery of it—and with that 
constitutional levity which, whatever the time or 
circumstance, occasionally gave a strange sort 
of wit, or queer, uncanny, devil-me-care vein of 
drollery, to his modes of expression. 

“Three months of the worst luck man ever 
had—a row with the gens-@armes—long story 
—three of our pals seized—affair of the galleys 
for them, I suspect —French frogs can’t scize 
me—fricasseed one or two of them—broke away 
—crossed the country—reached the coast—found 
an honest smuggler—landed off Sussex with a 
few other kegs of brandy—remembered you— 
preserved the address you gave me—and conde- 
scend to this rat-hole for a night orso. Let me 
in—knock up somebody—break open the larder 
—I want to ecat—I am famished—I should have 
eaten you by this time, only there’s nothing on 
your bones.” 

The little man opened the ddor—a passage 
black as Erebus. ‘Give me your hand, Gener- 
al.” Jasper was led through the pitchy gloom 
for a few yards; then the guide found a gas- 
cock, and the place broke suddenly into light. 
A dirty narrow stair-case on one side ; facing it, 
a sort of lobby, in which an open door showed a 
long, sanded parlor, like that in public-houses— 
several tables, benches, the walls whitewashed, 
but adorned with sundry ingenious designs made 
by charcoal or the smoked ends of clay-pipes. 
A strong sell of stale tobacco and of gin and 
rum. Another gaslight, swinging from the cen- 
tre of the ceiling, sprang into light as Cutts 
touched the tap-cock. 

‘Wait here,” said the guide. “1 will go and 
get you some supper.” 

“And some brandy,” said Jasper. 

“ Of course.” 

The bravo threw himself at length on one of 
the tables, and, closing his eyes, moaned. His 
vast strength had become acquainted with phys- 
ical pain. In its stout knots and fibres, aches 
and sharp twinges, the dragon-teeth of which 
had been sown years ago in revels or brawls, 
which then seemed to bring but innocuous joy 
and easy triumph, now began to gnaw and grind. 
But when Cutts reappeared with coarse viands 
and the brandy-bottle, Jasper shook off the sense 
of pain, as does a wounded wild beast that can 
still devour; and after regaling fast and raven- 
ously, he emptied half the bottle at a draught, 
and felt himself restored and fresh. 

“ Shall you fling yourself among the swell fel- 
lows who hold their club here, General?” asked 
Cutts; “’tis a bad trade, every year it gets worse. 
Or have you not some higher game in your 
eye?” 

“T have higher game in my eye. One bird 1 
marked down this very night. But that may be 
slow work, anduncertain. I have in this pocket- 
book a bank to draw upon meanwhile.” 

“How ?—forged French billets de bunque— 
dangerous.” 

“ Pooh! better than that; letters which prove 
theft against a respectable rich man.” 

** Ah, you expect hush-money ?” 

“Exactly so. I have good friends in Lon- 
don.” 

“Among them, I suppose, that affectionate 
‘adopted mother’ who would have kept you in 
such order.” 

‘Thousand thunders! I hope not. I am not 
a superstitious man, but I fear that woman as if 
she were a witch, and I believe she is one. You 
remember black Jean, whom we called Sans cu- 
lotte. He would have filled a church-yard with 
his own brats for a five-franc piece; but he 
would not have crossed a church-yard alone at 
night for a thousand Naps. Well, that woman 
to me is what a church-yard was to black Jean. 
No; if she is in London, I have but to go to her 
house and say, ‘ Food, shelter, money ;’ and I 
would rather ask Jack Ketch for a rope.” 

**How do you account for it, General? She 
does not beat you—she is not your wife. Ihave 
seen many a stout fellow, who would stand fire 
without blinking, show the white feather at a 
scold’s tongue. But then he must be spliced to 


her—” 
“Cutts, that griffin does not scold—she 
preaches. She wants to make me spooney, 


Cutts-—she talks of my young days, Cutts—she 
wants to blight me into what she calls an hon- 
est man, Cutts ;—the virtuous dodge! She snubs 
and cows me, and frightens me out of my wits, 
Cutts. For I do believe that the witch is de- 
termined to have me, body and soul, and to 
larry me some day in spite of myself, Cuits, 
And if ever you see me about to be clutched in 
those horrible paws, poison me with ratsbane, 
or knock me on the head, Cutts.” 

The little man laughed a little laugh, sharp 
and eldritch, at the strange cowardice of the 
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stalwart dare-devil. But Jasper did not echo the 
laugh. 

‘*Hush!” he said, timidly, “and let me have 
a bed, if you can; I have not slept in one for a 
week, and my nerves are shaky.” 

The imp lighted a candle-end at the gas-lamp, 
and conducted Losely up the stairs to his own 
sleeping-room, which was less comfortless than 
might be supposed. He resigned his bed to the 
wanderer, who flung himself on it, rags and all, 
But sleep was no more at his command than it 
is at a king's. 

“Why the did you talk of that witch ?” 
he cried, peevishly, to Cutts, who was composing 
himself to rest on the floor. ‘I swear I fancy 
I feel her sitting on my chest like a nightmare.” 

He turned with a vehemence which shook the 
walls, and wrapped the coverlid round him, 
plunging his head intoits folds. Strange though 
it seem to the novice in human nature—to Jas- 
per Losely the woman who had so long lived but 
for one object—viz., to save him from the gibbet, 
was as his evil genius, his haunting fiend. He 
had conceived a profound terror of her, from 
the moment he perceived that she was resolutely 
bent upon making him honest. He had broken 
from her years ago—fled—resumed his evil 
courses—hid himself from her—in vain. Wher- 
ever he went, there went she. He might baftle 
the police, not her. Hunger had often forced 
him to accept her uid. As soon as he received 
it, he hid from her again, burying himself deeper 
and deeper in the mud, like a persecuted tench. 
He associated her idea with all the ill-luck that 
had befallen him. Several times some villainous 
scheme on which he had counted to make his 
fortune had been bafiled in the most mysteri- 
ous way; and just when baffled—and there 
seemed no choice but to cut his own throat or 
some one else’s—up turned grim Arabella Crane, 
in the iron-gray gown, and with the iron-gray 
ringlets—hatefully, awfully beneficent—offering 
food, shelter, gold—and some demoniacal, hon- 
orable work. Often had he been in imminent 
peril from watchful law or treacherous accom- 
plice. She had warned and saved him as she 
had saved him from the fell Gabrielle Desmarets, 
who, unable to bear the sentence of penal servi- 
tude, after a long process defended with aston- 
ishing skill, and enlisting the romantic sympa- 
thies of young France, had contrived to escape 
into another world by means of a subtle poison 
concealed about her distinguée person, and which 
she had prepared years ago with her own blood- 
less hands, and no doubt scientifically tested its 
effect on others. The cobra capella is gone at 
last! ‘* Souviens-toi de ta Gabrielle,’ O Jasper 
Losely! But why Arabella Crane should thus 
continue to watch over him whom she no longer 
professed to love—how she should thus have ac- 
quired the gift of ubiquity and the power to save 
him—Jasper Losely could not conjecture. The 
whole thing seemed to him weird and super- 
natural. Most truly did he say that she had 
cowed him, He had often longed to strangle 
her; when absent from her, had often resolved 
upon that act of gratitude. The moment he 
came in sight of her stern, haggard face—her 
piercing lurid eyes—the moment he heard her 
slow, dry voice in some such sentences as these, 
*‘ Again you come to me in your trouble, and 
ever shall. Am I not still as your mother, but 
with a wife’s fidelity, till death us do part. 
There is the portrait of what you were—look at 
it, Jasper. Now turn to the glass—see what 
you are. Think of the fate of Gabrielle Des- 
marets! But for me what, long since, had been 
your own? But I will save you—I have sworn 
it. You shall be wax in these hands at last ;” 
the moment that voice thus claimed and insisted 
on redeeming him, the ruffian felt a cold shud- 
der—his courage oozed—he could no more have 
uerved his arm against her than a ‘Thug would 
have lifted his against the dire goddess of his 
inurderous superstition. Jasper could not resist 
a belief that the life of this dreadful protectress 
was, somehow or other, made essential to his— 
that, were she to die, he should perish in some 
ghastly and preternatural expiation. But for 
the last few months he had, at length, escaped 
from her—diving so low, so deep into the mud, 
that even her net could not mesh him. Hence, 
perhaps, the imminence of the perils from which 
he had so narrowly escaped—hence the utter- 
ness of his present destitution. But man, how- 
ever vile, whatever his peril, whatever his desti- 
tution, was born free, and loves liberty. Liberty 
to go to Satan in his own way was to Jasper 
Losely a supreme blessing compared to that be- 
nignant compassionate espionage, with its relent- 
less eye and restraining hand. Alas and alas! 
deem not this perversity unnatural in that head- 
strong self-destroyer! How many are there 
whom not a grim hard-featured Arabella Crane, 
but the long-suffering, divine, omniscient, gen- 
tle Providence itself, seeks to warn, to aid, to 
save—and is shunned, and loathed, and fied 
from, as if it were an evil genius! How many 
are there who fear nothing so much as the being 
made good in spite of themselves ?--how many ? 
—who can count them? 











HOW TO CATCH DUCKS. 


Ow the Rhine, in Europe, the finest of the game 
birds abounds in such quantities that at times the 
waters are covered with them. Sportsmen have 
visions of flocks of fat ducks whenever the name 
of the river is mentioned. The greater the mas- 
sacre of ducks, and the larger the consumption, it 
seems, the more prolific the tribe, and the more 
abundant the supply the following year. 

As sportsmen will at once believe, the duck tribe 
on the Rhine are wild and wary. The least sound 
frightens them. At the sight of a man they fly, 
and will not alight for half a day. Fifty miles is 
the least interval which the King of the Ducks on 
the Rhine thinks it safe to interpose between his 
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subjects and the misshapen two-legged 
creature without wings or webbed feet 
who dared to threaten their peace and 
safety with a double-barreled fowling- 
piece. Even on our tranquil waters 
it is no easy matter to obtain a couple 
of shots at a family of ducks. To get 
one good shot the sportsman must stalk 
his game. On the rivers of Europe, 
which have been the resort of sports- 
men for generations, necessary meas- 
ures of precaution are transmitted from 
father to son among the ducks ; and he 
must be an unusually skillful hunter 
who contrives to surprise the aquatic 
birds of that meridian. They see and 
hear him long before he suspects their 
vicinity. If he can get one long shot, 
he may consider himself repaid for 
several hours’ watching in the swamps 
and the mud. 

On the Rhine, however, a new plan 
has lately been adopted for the capture 
of ducks. At the mouth of a creek a 
funnel-shaped net is laid, with the 
mouth of the funnel open near the 
mouth of the creek. The net is con- 
trived in compartments without divi- 
sions, each ring growing smaller and 
smaller as the net stretches inland. 
The trap is so managed that from the 
river only one compartment is visible. 
At the second ring the net turns a 
sharp corner, and natural or artificial 
brushwood conceals the rest of the ap- 
paratus, 

When the net is laid some twenty tame ducks 
are let loose upon the river, near its mouth. The 
sportsman lies in concealment till a flock of wild 
ducks alight near the spot. ‘Then the decoys be- 
gin to do their work. They flirt with the new- 
comers. They cajole them. They seem to tell 
them, in the duck tongue, of the delights of their 
existence. ‘Their exertions are not in vain. The 
wild ducks, which at first seemed shy and sulky, 
soon fraternize and become affectionate with their 
new friends. They may be seen swimming in 
pairs—a wild male and a tame female, or vice versa 
—just as Anglo-Saxon sailors make friends with 
Sandwich Island girls, or as New York belles fall 
in love with Italian counts. 

When the watchful sportsman perceives that his 
decoys have done their duty, he proceeds to bar) 
the hook by throwing into the water, at the mouth 
of the first compartment of his treacherous net, a 
quantity of the most succulent food. Ducks are 
not gastronomers ; wholesome food, and plenty of 
it, farinaceous if possible, is their choice. Accord- 
ingly our sportsman bestrews the still water at the 
mouth of his creek with the very comestibles which 
wild and tame ducks love best. This rouses a pas- 
sion among the tame ducks which is even superior 
to flirtation. Their appetite is even stronger than 
their affections; the moment their experienced 
eves detect the usual feast floating on the surface 
of the water they make for the spot. 

We all know that when Flora M‘Flimsey, of 
Madison Square, declared her intention to go to 
the Opera, young Abimelech Bushel, of Canan- 
daigua, had no choice but to follow her thither, 
though he hates music, and always goes to sleep 
at the Opera. Ducks are like human creatures. 
When the wild ducks see their tame friends sailing 
toward the mouth of the snare they follow them. 
Each fascinating young tame duck has a couple 
of wild drakes in hot chase after her, and each fine- 
looking tame drake decoys a too confiding wild 
duck to the treacherous shade of the willows. 
Mankind may well learn a lesson from the scene. 

Once inside the net, the practical superiority of 
vivilization over barbarism is triumphantly assert- 
ed. With one accord the tame ducks fall to de- 
vouring the bait. They pay no attention to their 
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lovers, but feed with conscientious activity. Not 
so the denizens of the forest and lake. Perhaps 
from the feeling which induces young Augustus 
De Vere to leap his horse over a stone wall: in 
presence of his lady love (he would be delighted to 
engage in single combat with a ten-f re), the 
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THE SPORTSMAN'S HAUL. 


wild ducks, male and female, despise the scattered 
luxuries which they see on the water, and proceed 
to explore the locality. They seem to say that 
there is a very snug spot for love-making up yon- 
der under the bushes in the shade ; and, like young 
Alfred Spoonheart, they exhaust themselves in en- 
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THE NET. 


deavors to decoy their tame sweet-hearts up yonder, 
promising themselves—the traitors—to desert them 
so soan as they have received their young heart's 
troth. They labor so zealously, and bestir them- 
selves so actively to find out the limits of this new 
Tove lane in which they happen to be, that, after a 
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time, twenty or thirty of them have passed through 
the ring dividing the first from the second com- 
partment, 

[hey are now out of sight of the river. The 
idea occurs to the most experienced of the group 
as he turns riverward. He gives the sicnal of es- 
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cape. @iorror of horrors! At the 
very m@uth of the net stands one of 
those nffarious two-legged, unwinged 





























monstew# against whom every prudent 
drake v9hrns his brood as soon as they 
are ol@J enough to understand anv 
thing. "JA man is watching them with 
calin, l@body-minded, relentless gaze. 


In an 
dallian 


stant all thoughts of tender 
* are dismissed by the ducks. 


Escapefi's now their sole considera- 
tion. nd as the passage riverward 
is LlocJed by the monster aforesaid, 
they svi swiftly and tremulously in 


site direction, They pass one, 


two, thi#e, four rings, and, to their sur- 
prise, #pey find themselves crowded 
togeth@ in a very singular fashion. 


zin to wish they had a little 
m. They have doubts wheth- 
ave pursued the right course. 
er turns round to look back- 
[here stands the two-legged 
with his bloody-minded ex- 
looking at them as before; 
he actually shouts. 

> the hearts of the poor ducks 
altogether. Reckless of com- 
fly, they swim, they jump on 
2r’s backs in their agony, and 
rush frantically all together 
cul de sac, the last compart- 
the fatal net. They have no 
ached the terminus of their 
than the mouth of the Jast 
ment is drawn tight by a ruth- 
ked from the ring, and one by 
awn forth and strangled. 

part of the story is that the 
hen they are caught and put 
sed that terror deprives them 
ain it is that they die, and 
h is a great comfort to the 
ws his little stratagem three 
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as the common ducks of Eu- 
ks a day—no uncommon haul 
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A PACKET-}HIP’S COMPANY. 


We had been a firtnight on board the mail 
packet on our way hdme from the West Coast of 
Africa, and had exhausted nearly every possible 
amusement it providell under those circumstances 
and within those limits. We had on board the 
usual complement of strange-looking captains and 
traders from the River Bonny, and, after passing 
Accra, had watched the canoes come off through 
the surf at Cape Coast Castle, and landed and 
walked up to the Governor's house at Sierra Le- 
one. We had played at whist and the game of 
the race at all unoccupied times, and had displayed 
our various vocal powers and musical acquirements 
—which, I must eonfess, were not of a nature to 
have enlivened any circle—and as we were home- 
ward-bound we had no newspapers and very few 
book s, 

The passengers consisted mainly of officers going 
home on sick leave ; one of whom—whose father 
held a civil appointment of importance on the Gold 
Coast—was accompanied by his sister. Then 
there were five or six bronzed captains, and cop- 
per-colored merchants of gold dust and ivory, so 
that altogether our number mounted to fourteen. 
We were by no means a lively company, and as I 
have said before, at the expiration of a fortnight 
we seemed to have exhausted all our amusements, 
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and consequently to have annihilated every possi- 
ble subject of mutual interest. 

Under these circumstances we had, for two or 
three evenings running, sat on the quarter-deck, 
beneath an awning, looking listlessly from one to 
the other, watching young Wilsom of the Goll 
Coast Corps, who was going home on sick leave ; 
envving him his power of unlimited sleep ; or lazi- 
ly following with our eyes the one-armed captain, 
who paced the deck in an uneasy, restless manner 
from morning to night. He had not been home 
for fourteen years, and had now left his ship, a sta- 
tionary merchant vessel, up the River Bonny, to 
‘have a look at the old country.” 

A more uncomfortable, unsatisfactory compan- 
ion it would be impossible to imagine ; and young 
Wilson, who shared a double cabin with him, was 
loud in his complaints, and pathetic in his appeals 
for sympathy. 

“Sleep!” said Wilson, ‘I can’t sleep—that fel- 
low won't let me sleep; and it's all very well to 
talk, but you can’t get any sleep worth having in 
the day-time. You know his berth is fixed just 
over mine, and no sooner have. I turned in and fall- 
en into a doze than—rat-tat-tat-tat—goes the iron 
hook fastened to the stump of his arm. 

“ The first night I thought he wanted something, 
«0 I called out, ‘ What's the matter, skipper?’ but 
he only growled at me in reply. And I declare 
that every hour of every night since then, or when- 
ever he thinks I am asleep, rat-tat-tat-tat comes 
that hook on the frame of the berth just above my 
head. I don’t bear it meekly, I assure you, and I 
have used more bad language to that man than [ 
ever used before in my life. But, upon my honor, 
i believe he would rather hear me swear at him 
Shan say nothing at all; for he’ll often give a kind 
af a sighing groan after it, as though some one had 
ifted a heavy weight from his chest.” 

** You may depend upon it he has got a bad con- 
science,” said our one lady. By-the-by, she was 
treated with as much deference as if she had been 
Queen of England; and she was a queen in her own 
small way, and not a bad queen either—Queen of 
Beauty—Wilson said, and one or two more who 
were inclined to be spooney. 

So, of course, when she suggested ‘‘ conscience,” 
we all echoed the ‘* depend upon it,” and every one 
offered, laughingly, a possible explanation of the 
cause. And thus we fell into a talk about this 
same conscience and its torments, and began to 
tell stories illustrative of it. Most of them were, 
I must confess, neither very amusing nor very in- 
structive; and pretty Miss Graham began to yawn, 
and her brother, Captain Graham, had followed 
the example of young Wilson, and was fast asleep. 

Then, after two old sea-captains had spun a long 
yarn, there was a pause, which Miss Graham broke 
by exclaiming, 

* Oh, Mr. Barkum, you have beerr to all kinds 
of places, seen such queer things, do teil us a true 
story.”’ 

The Mr. Barkum thus addressed —a jolly old 
trader—replied with a grin, 

* What shall I tell you, miss ?” 

“T don’t know. As we are on the sea, tell us a 
story of shipwreck—tut not a melancholy one.” 

‘* Never told one in my life, miss!’ 

‘But you have been shipwrecked, have you 
not?” 

**Oh yes,” said Mr. Barkum, “ sure-ly yes, miss, 
sure-ly. Why I was shipwrecked here”—with a 
broad wave of the arm which included the whole 
Atlantic. 

**You don’t say so, Mr. Barkum. 
all about it. What did you do?” 

“Well,” said that gentleman, “‘ we was tossed 
here and we was tossed there for three days and 
three nights, and then we took to the boats. And 
after we took to the boats we was tossed here and 
we was tossed there for three days and three nights 
more; and wery cold and wery wet we were. Then 
the victuals fell short; and for three days and three 
nichts we had nothin’ to eat nor nothin’ to drink, 
and wery hungry and wery thirsty we were.” 

Here Mr. Barkum made a long pause. 

Miss Graham said, 

** And was there no vessel to pick you up, Mr. 
Barkum? How did you manage?” 

‘* Well, miss, we burned priming and made a 
fire in the dripping-pan that the black cook would 
not have believed. Then we cast lots, and the lot 
fell on the steward ;. so we stewed—” 

‘*Good Heayen, Mr. Barkum!” 

**Yes, miss, we did, indeed. We stewed his 
boots—Wellingtons, The tops was the tenderest. 
Then we cast lots again, and the lot fell on the 
black cook ; so we stewed his pumps; but they was 
uneatable, though the soup kept us alive ten days. 
After that we cast lots again, and the lot fell on 
the captain, and we stewed his water-boots; but 
thev was tremendous tough, sure-ly.” 

At this point Mr. Barkum was interrupted by a 
general shout of remonstrance. 

“ Well,” says he, ‘“‘ when a lady tells a man she 
wants a story of a shipwreck, what’s he todo? I 
told the wery best I could.” And with another 
grin Mr. Barkum, who seemed not so much to have 
told his story as to have had it jerked out of him, 
leaned back and looked round him, apparently well 
satisfied with the effect he had produced. 

‘*Tiumph!”’ was uttered in a hoarse growl be- 
hind him, at which we all started—for it came from 
no other than the “silent man”—an old sea-cap- 
tain, who had been picked up nobody knew where 
or how, and who had not uttered a syllable since 
he had been on board. He would stand all day 
long looking over the stern of the vessel, gloomy 
and intent—-giving no answer to whomsoever 
addressed him. But now he stooped over Miss 
Graham, and laying one rough hand on her shoul- 
der while with the other he pointed out beyond 
the stern of the vessel: 

“She'll do it,” he said, in a hoarse whisper; 
** she’ll do it—she’s bound to do it.” 

And he walked rather unsteadily to his old po- 
sition. 

** He’s been at our grog-bottles; that’s what’s 
opened his lips, He never has any of his own, 
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and you saw him come up from the saloon,” said 
Captain Graham, shaking himself out of a doze. 

But his sister was all astonishment. ‘‘ Who is 
she, and what is she bound to do? It can’t be this 
ship, for he pointed out to sea.” 

“ Never mind, miss,” said Mr. Minchin—a lean, 
yellow-faced man, who looked like an American, 
though he called himself English. ‘* Perhaps he’s 
got somebody after him; who knows?” and he 
winked ‘mysteriously, not so much at any one per- 
son as at the whole ship’s crew. ‘‘ Though when 
I'm after a man myself I take good care he sha’n’t 
know much about it.” 

‘You after a man, Mr. Minchin! why, what do 
you go after him for?” 

“Well, ma’am, for various reasons; sometimes 
for one thing, and sometimes for another. Now, 
there was the captain of the Golden Fleece. I fol- 
lowed that man four years, and I'll tell you how it 
happened. 

“The Golden Fleece was bound from California 
to Liverpool, and, besides a very valuable cargo 
of furs and such like, she had on board a quarter 
of a million in gold dust and nuggets. Pretty 
pickings among that, I can tell you, and so thought 
the captain—Jones, his name was. Now, I dare 
say, Captain Jones didn’t like the risks of a voyage 
home ; so after he had been at sea ten days he ran 
the Golden Fleece on a rock about a mile from the 
shore, and then he and the crew took to the boats. 
Well, of course he wrote home to the owners how 
the Golden Fleece was wrecked off the coast of Cal- 
ifornia, and how he and the crew only just escaped 
with their lives. And, of course, the owners didn’t 
like it; nor the underwriters didn’t like it; for 
they were let in for a quarter of a million, besides 
the worth of the vessel and the fifty thousand 
pounds sterling that the cargo was valued at; and 
that’s no joke. 

‘*So after a few months they sends for me. ‘Mr. 
Minchin,’ says they, ‘ this is a very lame story!’ 

“¢It is,’ says I, ‘ very lame.’ 

**¢Captain Jones don’t come home,’ says they. 

‘**No,’ says I, ‘nor I don’t suppose he’s very 
likely to come home.’ 

‘«*Mr, Minchin, will you go out and see after 
the Golden Fleece?’ 

“¢T will,’ says I. 

‘*¢ And will you,’ says they, ‘learn something 
about Captain Jones? Never mind the time and 
never mind the expense, but don’t come back to 
England without Captain Jones.” 

*** Tf Captain Jones is to be found,’ says I, ‘I'll 
find him, dead or alive.’ 

‘* Well, ma’am, of course this was not the first 
time by many that I’d been on some such errand ; 
and for one cause or another I’ve been sént out 
from Lloyd’s to places all over the world, almost, 
where vessels have been wrecked. 

‘* But not to weary you, ma’am, and the compa- 
ny, with an account of the voyage and adventures 
—and indeed we had none of the latter, except that 
in crossing the isthmus of Panama, which was not 
so quiet then as it is now, we wiped out a small 
party of Indians—’ 

“ Wiped them out, Mr. Minchin?” 

‘* Well, miss, if we hadn’t wiped them out they’d 
have wiped us out: I'll tell you the whole story 
some day. But to go back to the Golden Fleece. 
I went along the coast—and I found her. There 
she was, just in as good condition as on the day 
when the crew deserted her. I went on board at 
low water, and found that Captain Jones had run 
her on a sharp-pointed rock, which fitted into her 
just like a wedge; the water couldn’t get in, and 
she couldn’t get off or be got off without consider- 
able trouble. I went over her and found the car- 
go all right enough; nothing touched there, and 
very little damaged. But all the gold was gone, 
ma’am, which I had expected from the first. Well, 
I first of all got out the cargo, and sent that home, 
and then did the best I could about the ship. 

** After that, thinks I to myself, ‘ Now, Captain 
Jones, it’s your turn; and a pretty stiff turn it'll 
be for you, or my name ain’t Minchin.’ FE wasn’t 
in no manner of hurry, you must remember—for I 
knew he couldn’t spend the money, and I knew he 
daren’t invest it, or make much stir about it in any 
way. So my object was to find him, and to find 
him quietly, and make him give it up. 

“Well! You'll maybe hardly believe it, but 
it was three years before I could come upon that 
man’s track. I did come upon it at last though, 
and I was pretty sure I had found him in a Mr. 
Weeks, settled in Canada. Naturally, business 
took me to the. place where Mr. Weeks lived, and 
I soon picked up acquaintance with him. 

“He was Captain Jones. I found out that; 
and before long I was more sure than ever that he 
had neither spent the money nor invested it ; but 
where he'd got it I couldn't tell. 

“After a time Mr. Weeks and I got to be very 
great friends, and at the end of six months Mr. 
Weeks began to talk of how he should like to go 
into business—something in the commercial line— 
as he had a small capital to invest. * Very small!’ 
thinks I to myself. ‘ Only a quarter of a million!’ 
However, I said that was just what I was looking 
out for too, and so, to make a long story short, we 
agreed to enter into partnership, and by my ad- 
vice we were to go first to Liverpool, and make 
arrangements with different firms there. 

“T must confess that voyage home did seem 
rather a long one; but it was over at last, and 
Mr. Weeks and I were walking along the streets 
of Liverpool. So I put one hand to my belt, where 
I had pistols—and he knew it, and carried pistols 
himself—and the other I laid on his shoulder. 

“*Now Captain Jones, of the Golden Fleece,’ 
says I, ‘I’ve been after you this four years, and 
I’ve got you safe home at last.’ Ma’am, if you'll 
believe it, that man never said a word, but just 
fixed his eyes on me and staggered against the 
wall. Now, I didn’t want to give him into 
custody if I could help it; for I knew that those 
who employed me would a good deal rather let 
him go free and they have their gold, than see 
him transported and carry with him thesecret of 
where it was hidden. 





* So I told him that he might let me know next 
morning whether I should hand him over to a po- 
lice-constable, or whether he’d tell me where he'd 
got the gold. 

‘‘He never spoke a word. So I led him to an 
inn, and locked myself in a room with him till 
the next morning.” 

‘Were you not afraid he'd shoot you, Mr. 
Minchin ?” 

‘No, I wasn’t afraid he'd shoot me, but I was 
terribly afraid he’d shoot himself. However, I 
kept a sharp eye on him, and as he saw he’d no 
chance of getting off anyhow, he just made a clean# 
breast of it. So the end was, that we got back 
nearly the whole of the gold dust, which he’d bur- 
ied soon after landing from the wreck. I knew all 
along that he hadn’t got it with him. And they 
that employed me made me a present of a thousand 
pounds over and above what had been agre@l on 
for that job.” 

‘* Well,” said young Wilson, who looked wide 
awake, ‘you're a queer fish. May I ask if you’re 
after any body now ?” 

‘‘Maybe I am, and maybe I am not. But, I 
suppose, you don’t think I am after you?” 

‘““Why, no. Iam pretty sure of that, anyhow. 
But I wish you were after that one-armed fellow.” 

“Keep your mind easy, Mr. Wilson. He'll put 
his own head into the halter, if there’s one made 
for him; and I do know that there’s friends await- 
ing for him in England, who'll be very glad to see 
him home again.” 

“There, now, I knew there was something! 
Now, Minchin, do tell us what it is; there’s a good 
fellow.” 

**Not I, Mr. Wilson. No, ma’am, nor I don’t 
tell you neither: nor we don’t have no secret 
about the matter.” 

And Mr. Minchin kept his word. So, who the 
one-armed captain was, or what he had done, we 
could not find out until we reached Plymouth. 
Every one avoided him instinctively, our own cap- 
tain setting the example; and all the latter part 
of the voyage young Wilson slept on deck, rather 
than share the same cabin with him. But it was 
only when, in answer to our signals, two police 
officers came off to our vessel in the river and ar- 
rested this man that we heard the story of the 
slow, cruel torture, the barbarous murder, com- 
mitted by him on board his ship in the River Bon- 
ny, twelve years before. 

The ‘Silent Man,” after he had once spoken, 
was no longer inaccessible. We used to join him 
in his watch at the stern of the vessel, and say : 

“Well, Sir, will she do it ?” 

His invariable answer, pointing backward over 
the sea was 

‘She'll do it; she’s bound to do it, and she'll 
do it.” 

As we entered Plymouth harbor he once more 
sought Miss Graham, put his hand on her shoulder, 
and, pointing in the invariable direction, said, 

‘*She’s done it. She was bound to do it, and 
she’s done it.” 

I have no clear idea to this day who ‘“‘ she” was, 
or what she was bound to do, or what she did, or 
how or when or why she did it, or what would 
have happened to her or to you or to me if she 
had not done it. 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


DkriniTIONs FRoM A PorvtaRr Diorronary.—Life— 
A time to make money. Money—The end of life. Man 
—A machine to make money. Woman—A machine to 
spendit. Children—Machines to spend iton. Economy 
—Buying things because they are cheap, whether you 
want them or not. 





Peter Mccnally, a lame Dublin attorney, wanted to be 
enrolled in a volunteercorps. ‘“ You'd never do, Peter,” 
said the officer to whom he applied for admission; ** the 
more we told you to march the more you'd halt." 





Certainly no beings ever yet lived the life nature in- 
tended them to live, nor had fair play for heart and mind, 
who contrived by hook or by crook to marry the wrong 
person, 





During the Reign of Terror the mob got hold of the 
Abbé Maury, and resolved to sacrifice him. ‘*To the 
lamp-post with him!" was the universal cry. The abbé 
was in a bad fix with a mob for his judges—the tender 
mercies of a mob! With the utmost coolness the abbé 
said to those who were dragging him along, ‘* Well, if 
you hang me to the lamp-post, will you see any clearer 
for it?’ This bright sally tickled his executioners and 
saved his life. 





An Trish paper describing a late duel says that one of 
the combatants was shot through the fleshy part of the 
thigh bone. 


Fox had a great respect for the genius of his rival, Pitt. 
He used to say, “ I never want a word, but he never wants 
the word.” 


A good action is never thrown away, and perhaps that 
is the reason why we find so few of them. 











Mr. Trelawney, the author of * Recollections of Shel- 
ley and Byron,’ when Byron was lying dead at Misso- 
longhi, sent his servant Fictcher out of the room bya 
stratagem, uncovers his friend's feet, examines them, 
and then publishes to the world that both Byron's feet 
were clubbed, and his legs withered to the knee—the 
form and features of an Apollo, with the feet and legs of 
a sylvan satyr. 


It happened once that the Kadi (a judge) of Sarry-His- 
sar (a village near Constantinople) got drunk and fell 
asleep in his vineyard; the Khojah, walking with a 
friend, passed by the place, and seeing the Kadi's condi- 
tion, stole his gown and placed it upon his shoulders. 
When the Kadi awoke and missed his gown, he sum- 
moned his attendants, and sending them in different di- 
rections, commanded them to arrest the person with 
whom it should be discovered. One of thie officerg recog- 
nized the gown on the Khojah's back, and seizing him, 
dragged him to the Melikemeh (the public tribunal). 
When the Kadi saw him, he demanded: ** Khojah Ef- 
fendi, where didst thou find this gown?" The Khojah 
answered in a loud voice, so that all the spectators might 
hear: “ As I was walking this morning with a friend, we 
saw a Kadi so reckless of the holy law he was appointed to 
administer that he lay in an open field, dead drunk and 
asleep. My panion, in indignation, spit upon and 
kicked him; I took his cloak and put it on me. If it be 
thy property, I am willing to resign it to thee."" “No, 
no, Khojah!” cried the Kadi, alarmed for his reputation ; 
*it is none of mine! it is none of mine!" 














It is recorded that an eminent bug-catcher chased a 
butterfly nine miles before he could catch him. The chase 
for butterfi.es still continues, and some people expend all 
their lives in chase of them in some form or other, 





Know eves 18 Powrr.—While a worthy individual, 
of the march of intellect school, was ** laying down the 
law,” the other day, to a knot of acquaintances in one 
of the streets of Cupar, he caught the eye of a carter 
hard by, who had been vainly endeavoring to raize a sack 
of potatoes upon his cart, and who, on the instant, thus 
appealed to the man of knowledge—** Come awa, Mr. 
——+; knowledge is power, ye ken—gi'e us a lift on wi 
this poke o' taties |" 





A young man in ‘these parts," who had spent a little 
of his own time-and a good deal of his father's money in 
fitting for the Bar, was asked after his examination how 
he got along? 

* Oh, well,” said he, “I answered one question right.” 

*“ Ah, indeed!" said the old gentleman, with looks of 
paternal satisfaction at his son's peculiar smartness. 
* And what was that?’ 

“They asked me what a qui tum action was." 

“That was a hard one! And you answered it cor- 
rectly, did you?” 

“Yes. 1 told them I did not know." 





Excessive labor, exposure to wet and cold, deprivation 
of sufficient quantities of necessary and wholesome food, 
habitual bad lodging, sloth, and intemperance, are all 
deadly enemies to human life; but none of them are 
so bad as violent and ungoverned passions. Men and 
women have survived all these, and at last reached an 
extreme old age; but it may be safely doubted whether 
a single instance can be found of a man of violent and 
irascible temper, habitually subject to storms of ungov- 
ernable passion, who has arrived at an advanced period 
of life. It is, therefore, a matter of the higuest import- 
ance to every one desirous to preserve “a souml mind in 
a sound body''—so that the brittle vessel of life may glide 
down the stream of life smoothly and securely, instead 
of being continua'ly tossed about amidst the rocks and 
shoals which endanger its existence—to have a s»ecial 
care, amid:-t all the vicissitudes and trials of life, to main- 
tain a quiet possession of his own spirit. 





A patriotic Austrian (a rare species in Austria, where 


+ there is so very little to be patriotic about) was bragging 


to the editor of Murray's ** Hand-book" about his coun- 
try. It took the lead in civilization—it was the grand- 
est, the purest, the freest, the best Fatherland. ‘In 
fact, Sir,"’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I tell you that Austria is be- 
fore all the world.” ** Yes, much the same way that chaos 
was," was the happy reply. 





“Friend B——,a Quaker of this vicinity," writes a West- 
ern friend, ** had a daughter who, for some time, had at- 
tracted the admiration of_a neighboring swain, whose 
visits to the domicile of friend B—— were not altogether 
agreeable. The young man (whose name is T——) hav- 
ing made his appearance one first day afternoon at the 
home of his lady-love, after discoursing with that amiable 
personage at length upon the weather, crops, ete., was in- 
vited to one side by Friend B——, and addressed in the 
language of that worthy as follows: ‘Thomas, if thee 
comes to my house as a friend and neighbor, it is all very 
well; but as for any thing farther, I just thought I would 
“nip itin the bud!" ’." 





A lazy fellow once declared in public company that 
he could not find bread for his family. ‘ Nor I," replied 
an industrious mechanic; ‘* I am obliged to work for it." 





**Steel your heart,” said a considerate father to his 
son, *‘for you are going now among some fascinating 
girls.” ‘*I had much rather steal theirs,” said the 
promising young man. 





We have at last discovered the reason gentlemen of 
the present day stoop so; it is on account of their being 
constantly bent upon pleasure. We hope they will net 
be straitened by circumstances. 





Shuter, the comedian, thus explained his reasons for 
preferring to wear stockings with holes to having them 
darned: * A hole,” said he, “ may be the accident of a 
day, and will pass upon the best gentleman, but a darn 
is premeditated poverty." 





A tippler who had bis load on “fetched up" against 
the side of a house which had been newly-painted. 
Sie poe himself clear by a vigorous effort, he took a 

lim pse at his shoulder, another at the house, a third at 
his hand, and exclaimed, ‘* Well, that is a careless trick 
in whoever painted that house, to leave it standing out 
all night for people to run against." 





A paper giving an account of Toulouse in France, 
says: ‘*It is a large town, containing sixty thousand in- 
habitants built entirely of brick !” 


Elizabeth Hamilton narrowly escaped being left be- 
hind when Gr t was suddenly called away to 
France. The lady's brother pursued him to the coast, 
and, entering his chamber, said, ‘‘ Monsieur, have you 
forgot nothing?" ‘ Pardon, gentleman,” was his reply, 
**T forgot to marry your sister!" He returned immedi- 
ately, and La Belle Hamilton became Comtesse de Gram- 
mont. 











Money is like fire, a good servant but a bad master. 
It may be charged with injustice for mankind, inasmuch 
as there are only a few who make false money, whereas 
money makes many men false. We hate to be cheated, 
not so much for the value of the commodity, as because 
it makes others appear superior to ourselves. Being de- 
frauded would be nothing, were it not so galling to be 
outwitted. A Greek philosopher left his money in the 
hands of a friend to be given to his children in case they 
should be fools; ‘* for," said he, ‘if they are wise, they 
will not want it.” 





“You are a Yankee,” said a fellow, tauntingly, to his 
neighbor. ‘ Well, Sir, I am no more responsible for hav- 
ing been born a Yankee than you are for having been 
born a donkey.” 





“I’m afloat! I'm afloat!” screamed a young lady of 
powerful lungs and fingers to match, as she exercised 
both at the piano. “I should think you were," growled 
an old bachelor, ‘judging from the squall you raise." 





At a meeting of the Board of Supervisors of Peoria 
County, Illinois, held a short time since, a question arose 
as to paying the constable and sheriff's fees in the Cir- 
cuit Court, amounting to about eight hundred dollars. 
The Board were somewhat divided on the subject, a por- 
tion considering the amount altogether unreasonable, 
while others advocated an appropriation for its payment, 
and quite an animated discussion arose. After several 
ineffectual attempts, one M‘Ginnis, who opposed the mo- 
tion, obtained the floor. Throwing himself back in the 
true Websterian style, he commenced: ** Gentlemen, at 
the last meeting of this Board I desired a small appro- 
priation, a very insignificant sum, to clean the mice out 
of this room, who have been eating up the county papers. 
You denied my request, and you now ask me to vote for 
a large appropriation for rats. Gentlemen, I will not do 
it." This was a quietus—and the Board immediately 
adjourned. 


Scandal is the reputation of the wicked. 








In the town of B——, in times gone by, lived good old 
Mother Brown, a contented, peaceful woman, but like all 
humans, subject to “ the ills that flesh is heir to;"" con- 
sequently she fell sick, and fearing her sudden demise, 
her friends informed her that she had not long to live. 
**Oh, well,” cried she, “‘ I am a poor sinful creature, and 
would as soon die now as any time ¢ I thought I could 
live through it !" 





**Six feet in his boots!"’ exclaimed old Mrs. Beeswax; 
“‘what will the importance of this world come to, I won- 
der? Why, they might just as reasonably tell me that 
the man has six heads in his hat." 


“How do you and your friends feel now?” said an ex- 
ultant politician in one of our Western States, to a rather 
irritable ber of the defeated party. ‘*I suppose," 
said the latter, “we feel just as Lazarus did when he was 
licked by the dogs.” 


Oii and truth will get uppermost at last. 
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“If we only said one half the witty things that, on re- 
ficction, we feel we might have said, what choice fellows 
we should be!’ Sure enough. Almost any body can be 
witty if you give him time. We have now in our mem- 
ory a list of about twenty smart things that we might 
have said, if we had only thought of them on the proper 
occasions. 


In old times it was often customary to add to marriage 
notices some compliments to the bride, such as “a very 
charming young lady,” or “a lady possessed of every 
quality that is calculated to render the marriage state 
happy.” But, such is the degeneracy of the day, we no- 
tice in a Massachusetts paper a marriage for which great 
happiness is predicted, because the parties, who had 
never met personally before, and had known each other 
only by correspondence, were “fascinated more by the 
charms of the mind than by personal appearance." 








He who tells all the truth he knows must lie in the 
streets. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Franxuin Squans, Monday, April 26, 1858. 


Tne foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 
pares as follows with that of the corresponding weck last 
year: 

Imports. Exports. 

Week ending Apr. 24, 1858 $3,643,873. . ..$1,286,359 

Corresponding week, 1857 4838,7S4.... 1,249,688 

Decrease .....+++0+++ $1,194,911 
Increase ......ccccee $36,671 


The export of specie was mereBy nominal, being less 
than twenty thousand dollars, and the Banks are not 
likely to show any change either way this afternoon, 
though next week, in all probability, their average wiil 
exceed thirty-four millions. Money continues to decline 
in value; it is exceedingly difficult to loan any consid- 
erable amounts at four per ceut., end there is but a slen- 
der prospect of such a revival of trade as would give em- 
ployment to any considerable portion of the specie accu- 
mulated here. Sterling Exchange closed for the steamer 
at 108¢ @ 109. 

Stocks have been very dull throughout the week, es- 
pecially on Friday and Saturday. There is no change 
in prices, but no activity of any kind. The speculators 
do not seem to move, and the public holds aloof. Inthe 
present condition of the money market, however, it is 
reasonable to expect a revival of speculation in stocks at 
any moment. 








WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday, April 26, 1858. 


Tue Wholesale Produce Markets have been more act- 
ive for Flour, atimproved prices. The demand has been 
good for home use and fair for export. Wheat has been 
in moderate request at drooping rates. Corn has fluctu- 
ated siightly, closing preity briskly and firmly. Oats 
have been depressed and have tended downward. . ..Cot- 
ton was more freely dexlt in, especiaily on Thursday, 
when as much as 10,000 bales found buyers. Prices ad- 
vanced ¢ c. @ } c. per pound, but they now lean in favor 
of purchasers. ...Provisious have been in better request, 
including Pork, ere and to arrive, and holders have ob- 
tained higher rates. ...Coffee has attracted more atten- 
tion at full prices. Sugars have been freely offered and 
purehased, closing at rather easier quotations. A mod- 
erate inquiry has prevailed for Teas at uniform figures. 
Rice has been more sought after for home use and for 
export, at unchanged prices. ... Hay and Hops have been 
moderately inquired for at former rates....Hemp and 
Grass Seeds have been lightly doalt in....Tobacco has 
attracted considerable attentiva a* steady quotations.... 
Purchasers have operated more extensively in Wool at 
uniform prices. ... Dry Goods are generally in somewhat 
better demand, and all really desirable styles command 
full prices. The week's imports of Dry Goods amounted 
to $904,838 against $1,775,908 the corresponding week in 
185/. Lhe imports since the 1st of January have been 
$16,399,276 against $36,297,742 same time in 1857. The 
movements in other commodities were moderate and un- 
productive of any remarkable alterations. ...We append 
a revised list of the closing quotations for the leading ar- 
ticles: 


Ordinary to extra State Flour, per bbl. $425 @ $459 


















Superfine to fancy Western do. 420 @ 455 
Extra Western Flour, per barrel...... 435 @ 70 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 435 @ 650 
Super to Extra Canadian, per barrel... 430 @ 55) 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel.. 455 @ 800 
Fine to Supe fine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 300 @ 360 
Corn Meal, per barrel......++-+++.+0 35) @ 4060 
White Wheat, per bushel............ 1122 @ 14 
Red Wheat, per bushel .........+.+- ° 8 @ 120 
New Crop Corn, per bushel .......... 3 @ 7 
Rye, per bushel ........+.++ ° ° 6T @ 68 
Barley, per bushel.......... . 60 @ 68 
Western Oats, per bushel ...........- 48 @ 50 
State Oats, per bushel............- ove 4 @ 49 
Jersey and Penn. Oats, per bushel.... 4 @ 47 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ 8% @ 4 
Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 123 12 
Mess Pork, per barrel......... 1900 @ 1910 
Prime Pork, per barrel 152% @ — 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel 63 @ 11% 
Country Prime Beef, per barrel. .... - T0 @ 8% 
Prime Mess Beef, per tierce.......... 1800 @ 2300 
Beef Hams, per barrel ...... ceccccee - 1600 @ 1800 
Cut Meats, per pound..........++00+ 7@ 10 
Lard, per pound.........- 

State Butter, per pound......... 

Western Butter, per pound 
Cheese, per pound........e0.sees-e0e 

tice, per 100 pounds...........+00++ 

Rio Coffee, per pound..........-+.++ ‘ % @ 1} 
Cuba Sugar, per pound .........+.+++ 3 @ Tt 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon..... oe 22 @ 61 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound ....... 5 @ it 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 36 @ 36) 
Hyson Teas, per pound ....... encesce 23 @ 60 
Oolong Teas, per pound..........-+++ 382 @ 5 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ........ 256 _ 
Bale Hay, per 100 pounds. 5 @ 70 





Hops, Crop of 1857, per pound........ @ 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds ... 375 @ 


Spirits Turpentine, per gallon ....... 50 @ 51 
Common Kosin, per 310 pounds ...... 150 @ 155 
Anierican Fleece Wool ..........++++ 23 @ 4 

= Pulled Wool ........--.+++ 2 @ 53 
Kentucky Tobacco .......2.0..se000% 64 @ 16 
Seed Leaf Tobacco .............+-+0% 9 @ 35 


Freights continued depressed and languid. For Liv- 
erpool—Cotton, $d. per pound; Flour, 1+. 6d. @ 1s. 4}d. 
per barrel; Grain, 3jd. @ 4$d. per bushel; Rosin, 1s. 
9d. @ 2s, per barrel; Crude Turpentine, 1s. 9d. @ 2s. 
per barrel; Beef, 2s. 9d. @ 3s. 3d. per tierce; and Heavy 
Goods, 15s. @ 20s. per ton. The number of vessels, of 
all classes, in port on Saturday was S41.. Seamen were 
quite scarce and in moderate request on the following 
terms: 







Advance. 
To Liverpool ... $25 
To London .... 20 
aaa eee 20 
To North of Europe ..... Covccccccces eee 18 
To Mediterranean..........+++ coepocces 15 15 
To South America ..........seseeeeeeee 
To West Indies ......... upenesessnses ° 
To East Indies and California... 
To New Orleans ,........ ennewene ses 
C SCHORR ee re eee ee 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Week ending Week ending 


April \4. April 21 
a ee eevccccccce 3,105 3,i5¥ 
Milch Cows ...c.cccccccocce 204 289 
Vead Calva .cccccccccccccce 1,000 1,145 
Sheep and Lambs .......... 3,766 8,339 
EE chdlncntnadecnsenesae 7,740 8,371 


Of the Forty-fourth Street Market supply of Beeves 
last Wednesday there were received from 


Illinois............- 1462 | Michigan ........... 64 
653 | Pennsylvania ....... 36 
- 269] Virginia ......cceee 5 





112 | Kentucky 

The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 


Poor to premium Beeves, per pound... 8 @ ¢ 11 
Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 2500 @ 6500 


Veal Calves, per pound .............. 3 @ 6} 
Sheep and Lambs, per head.......... 3850 @ 1200 
“ “ per pound......... 103} @ 123 
Live Swine, per pound.............. ° “4 @ 5k 
Dressed ‘* C* wekesoenesenes 5i @ 7 
Roasting Pigs, each..........sseee0e - 18 @ 25) 


The Country Produce Markets are more freely sup- 
plied with early vegetables, chiefly from Bermuda and 
the South, and, as the demand is moderate, prices do not 
exhibit any remarkable alteration..... Fruit and Poultry 
are in light supply and rather limited request.... ih ggs 
are quite plenty, the daily receipts being very heavy, aud 
prices rule low. 


WuOLesaLe Prices ObTAtNED BY PRopucrrs aT Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 

















Apples, per barrel... .........0sseeeeee $300 @ $500 
Apples, dried, per pound............ ° 6 @ it 
Peaches, dried, per pound .. ee 18 @ 20 
Plums, dried, per pound. . eeee 1s @ 20 
Peanuts, per bushel ............0.++ 60 @ 12% 
Potatoes, old, per barrel.............. 150 @ 8&7 
SS per BORNE. ovccnccccesccccccces 600 @ 80 
* new, from Bermuda, per barrel. 650 @ -—- 
“ sweet, per barrel........00..00. 500 @w 559 
Onions, old, per barrel .... - 150 @ 359 
* new, per 100 bunche . £0 @ _ 
Turnips, per barrel.......ccccccseees 40 @ 5) 
OSES, BOF RATT cc cccccscccccccccece 123 @ -- 
Parsnips, per barrel ............+.+. - 100 @ — 
Camweta, per bard. . cccccccccccccsece 175 @ 200 
Leeks, per 100 bunches ............. 30 @ — 
Garlic, per 100 ..... ereeee ee — @ 500 
Parsley, per 100 bunches. . -- 400 @ 500 
Lettuce, per 100 bunches............. 259 @ 500 
Radishes, per 100 bunches........... 350 @ — 
Spinach, per barrel...............++. 100 @ 12 
German Sprouts, per barrel ......... m @ £0 
Green Peas, per barrel = 
Tomatoes, per box..........eseeeee _ 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen . 12 
Chickens, per pair....... 100 
Fowla, per pound. .......sc.cccccovce 2 17 
Fowl, Per POle ccccccccccccccccceccse 135 
Desa, Par Pewnd ....ccccccscesccevce 20 
ce 18 
Bene, HP SOUNE... cccccsccesccedoce i! il 
Pigeons, per dozen .........ccccocese 500 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


of Liagrper & Brotugrs’ PusLications, with an 
ludex and Classified Table of Contents, is now ready for 
distribution, and may be obtained gratuitously on appli- 
cation to the Publishers pereonally, or by letter inclosing 
Six Cents in Postage Stamps. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, de- 
signing to form Libraries or enrich their literary collec- 
tions, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue, which will 
be found to comprise a large proportion of the standard 
and most esteemed works in English Literature—oom- 
PREHENDING MORB THAN TWO THOUSAND VOLUMES — 
which are offered, in most instances, at less than ove half 
the cost of similar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, &c., who may not have access to a reliable guide 
in forming the true estimate of literary productions, itis 
believed this Catalogue will prove especially valuable as 
a manual of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, when- 
ever books can not be obtained through any bookseller 
or local agent, applications with remittance should be ad- 
dressed direct to the Publishers, which will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin 
Square, New York. 





TOTICE TO COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS. 
COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS. 
COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS. 
COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS. 

THE NEW YORK MERCURY. 

All who desire a full supply of 

THE NEW YORK MERCURY, 
Together with an abundance of Showbills and Circulars, 
should send their orders at once to the General Agents, 
HENDRICKSON & BLAKE, 
Forwarders of ALL Daily and Weekly Papers, &c., 
No. 107 Nassau Street, corner of Ann, N. Y. 

N. B,—Ross & Tousey and Dexter & Bro. no longer fill 

country orders for THE MERCURY. 








Cc FOR THE SEA— 
Elegant and weather proof, 
At GENIN’S, 214 Broadway. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
CIRCULATING IN EVERY SECTION OF THE UNION, 
Offers, unusual inducements to those who desire to bring 

their business prominently before the community. 

1, Only a limited space is devoted to Advertisements. 

2. The character and diffusion of the circulation are 
unequaled. 

3. The Paper is generally preserved for Binding. 

4. The Advertising Pages are rendered attractive, and 
can not escape the attention of the reader. 

5. None but the most respectable class of Advertise- 
ments are admitted. 

6. The charges are not as large, proportionally, as 
those of any other Weekly or Daily Paper. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for Three Months or more. 

Tznms.—-Fi/ty Cents a Line. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 








WALKER & SO 
114 FULTO TREE 


E. 


All work executed with promptness, and in as good 
style, and at as low prices, as at any other establishment. 
Special attention given to the binding of HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE and WEEKLY. 

New Patterns ready for Spencer's U. States, 3 vols. 


L 
New Yo 


a OR K. 
BOOKBINDERS. 














R. MUNDE'S WATER-CURE AT FLOR- 
ENCE, MASS. (Three miles from the Northamp- 
ton Depot). Price for Patients $12 per week. 


N 





ANTILLAS. 
Grand opening of the 
New broadway Mantilla Store, 
No. 479 Broadway, 
Third door below Wallack's theatre, 
See the revolving figures in the windows. 
This store was opened 
On Wednesday, 
April 14, at 10 A. M., 
With a magnificent stock 
Of silk and lace mantillas, 
All of the newest styles. 
Remember, 479 Broadway, 
Third door below Wallack's theatre. 








INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

For all manufacturing purposes SINGER'S SE W- 

ING MACHINES are deemed indispensable. The pub- 
lic insist upon having their clothing, &c., made by them. 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is the latest 
presented for competition, and being arranged with full 
knowledge of the defects of other machines for similar 
uses, has avoided or remedied them all. It is the hand- 
somest Sewing Machine ever made, and the easiest to 
learn to operate. Using one of these machines is an el- 
egant amusement. Price $100, with iron table complete. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., No. 458 Broadway, New York. 








Aas SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
FIFTEEN and FIFTY dollars 
SEWING MACHINES, 

The Firrren Doiitar Sewing Machine is the best 
cheap machine ever oifered to the Public. Fifteen min- 
utes only required to learn to operate upon it. The Fifty 
Dollar Machine is warranted to excel all other family 
sewing machines. We challenge the world to produce its 
equal! THOMAS & Co., 450 Broadway, N. Y. 

[= Agents wanted to sell the $15 machine. 








H Ut WEBSTER & CO’S 
Impnrovep Tieut-Stitrcu 


SEWING MACHINES. 





(ge WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO EXHIBIT 
this newly-invented and valuable instrument, and would 
respectfully solicit a call from all persons in want of a 
Sewing Machine whose qualities have only to be tried to 
be duly appreciated. 

We have opened commodious rooms at 459 BROAD- 
WAY, for the sale of these Machines, and all interested 
are respectfully invited to examine and decide upon their 
merits for themselves. 

HUNT, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 469 Broadway, New York, 
Cor, Essex & Lincoln Streets, Boston, 
No, 820 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


ASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. — 
Dealers and Consumers who desire this celeLrated 
iseverage in its primitive excellence as it arrives direct 
from Brewery, Burton on Trent, England, can obtain it 
jrom THOMAS MoMULLEN, 
44 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
Sole Agent and Consignee for the United States. 








H° IP SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 


The great difficulty and many inconveniences expe- 
rienced by the Ladies wearing the Steel Hoop Skirts 
when entering and sitting in church, carriage, &c., as 
well as the continual breaking of the spring, large occu- 
pancy of space, and too frequent inelegant displacement 
of their attire, is entirely removed by the use of Wood- 
ward's Patent (premium) Columbian Skirt and Etxend- 
ers, which are allowed by all who have worn them to be 
beyond any question superior to the French Skeleton or 
any other Steel or Brass Spring Skirt in the market, be- 
ing (every way) pliable, they are both Busy and Grace- 
Jul, very compressible, expansive and durable, and form 
the most reliable and desirable promenade and traveling 
Skirt in the world. For sale at his Stores, 196 Fulton 
Street and 337 Broadway. Ladies please call and exam- 
ine them. 





SPLENDID GOLD WATCH, WAR- 

RANTED to be 15 carat gold, and a perfect time- 
keeper, richly worth $50, is presented to every person 
who sends us Fifty Dollars, in Subscriptions, to the long- 
established and popular pictorial Monthly, THE UNIT- 
ED STATES JUURNAL, or to any person sending us 
the same amount for our Books. For smaller clubs we 
give premiums equally liberal in proportion. With spe- 
cimens of the Journal, and a copy of our catalogue, which 
embraces a list of over 1000 of the most popular works 
of the day, any person can, in a short time, form a club 
for the paper and books, either or both, that will secure 
a rich return in valuable Premiums of his own selection 
from our schedules: Gotp Wartcurs, Jewevry of all 
kinds, Prinog'’s PROTEAN FOUNTAIN PENS, MAGNIFICENT 
ENGRAVINGS, &c., which are offered on a scale of liber- 
ality wholly unprecedented. This is no “chance enter- 
prise,"* as every person selects his own Premium. A spe- 
cimen of the Journal, with catalogues and schedules, 
containing full particulars of our “ Nove, anp Extta- 
ORDINARY Orrers,” will be forwarded to any address, 
on receipt of three cent stamp to prepay postage. 

J. M. EMERSON & CO., Publishers. 
No. 406 Broadway, New York. 





OTICE.—THE ELLIPTIC BED SPRING 
CO. have removed to their new office, No. 378 
BROADWAY, corner of White Street. Communica- 
tions and orders will hereafter be addressed accordingly. 
The most comfortable, durable, and economical Spring 
Bed in existence. Supplied in unlimited quantities. 
Retail price $6 00. Circulars of testimonials, &c,, sent 
to any part of the world. 


CLOSE OF THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 
ARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
A WINTER IN THE SOUTH. (Fifth Paper.) 
Illustrated by Twenty Engravings. 
FROM SINAI TO WADY MOUSA. 
Illustrated by Ten Engravings. 
TIGER HUNTING ON FOOT IN INDIA, 
Illustrated by Eight Engravings. 
NANCY BLYNN’'S LOVERS. 
AN EDITORIAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
MY STORY: THE STORY OF FLORENCE FAY. 
AUTHORS. 
AMAZON. 
EXPERIENCES OF A GAMBLER. 
HE ALWAYS CAME IN SUNSHINE, 
MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH RACHEL, 
A FEW IDLE WORDS. 
THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tuacxrray. 
Illustrations: Welcome. — Fareweil. — Four Head- 
Pieces. 
Cnarter XXI. Samaritans. 
Cuarter XXII. In Hospital. 
Cuarpter XXIII. Holydays. 
Cuarree XXIV. From Oakhurst to Tunbridge. 
WAR AGAINST PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE RIVALS. : 
MONTIILY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. Books of the Month. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
INGREDIENTS OF A MODERN NOVEL. 
Illustrations: The .—The Heroine.—Cruel Pa- 
rent.—Dear Friend.— Young Man.— Fashionable 
Young Lady.—Foreign Count.—Cook and Valet.—Oid 
Villain.—Salamander Safe.—Gobbie and Guzzle.—Decs- 
perate Villains. —Beggars.—Cake and Wine.—Thunder 
and Lightning.—Plot. 
FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
Illustrations : Mornin 


u Costume and Mantilla.— 
—Girl's May-Day Dress. — 


nnet.—Cap. 





The present Number completes the Sixteenth Volume 
of Harrer’s New Montuty MaGazinz. The accom. 
panying Table of Contents and List of Iliustrations will 
show that the Publishers have made a faithful use of the 
abundant literary and artistic resources at their com- 
mand. Every number has contained articles recognized 
as the productions of the most accomplished American 
writers; and the Illustrations are more numerous and of 
greater variety of interest than have appeared in any 
previous Volume. 

The Publishers believe that the plan of the Magazine 
embraces every thing essential to an attractive literary 
miscellany, adapted to the wants of the American public, 
Its regular circulation has not been diminished even 
during the unexampled financial revulsion, which has 
proved disastrous to so many literary and commercial 
enterprises; and they are assured from every quarter 
that the Magazine is recognized as a necessity rather 
than a luxury. They therefore announce no “ New 
Features” for the future. They will continue to fill the 
Magazine with articles inculeating sound views in Life 
and Morals; le&ving, as heretofore, the discussion of sec- 
tarian opinions in Religion, and sectional questions in 
Politics, to their own appropriate organs. Wise men 
and true patriots agree upon points far more numerous 
than those upon which they differ. The object of tie 
Magazine will be to unite rather than to separate the 
views and feelings of the people of different sections of 
our common country. 

The Publishers do not find it necessary or expedient 
to appeal to public attention by issuing ** Spe imen Num- 
bers” containing an unusual amount of matter or illus- 
trations. They intend that every number shail prove 
the Magazine to be the best and cheapest periodical pub- 
lished. It will contain a larger amount of matter, more 
numerous and better illustrations, printed in a better 
manner, than any other American Monthly Magazine; 
and the Publishers are confident that it wili Ce .rve and 
receive the same cordial appreciation and lilx: ai patron- 
age which have been accorded to it during the Light 
Years of its publication. 

MR. THACKERAY'S NEW NOVEL, ** Tax Vinerr- 
1AN8,"’ with many humorons Illustrations by the Author, 
was commenced in the Drcgmuzr Number of Haursn's 
Macazing. It is printed from early sheets, received 
from the Author in advance of publication in England 
—for which the Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray the sum 
of Two Thousand Dollars, 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . . $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year . ° 500 


Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tax 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Postage upon “ Harrer 8 MaGazine’ must be 
paid at the Office where it te received. The Postage is 
Thirty-siz Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Prvatisners, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


IESSE & LUBIN’S FRANGIPANNI. 
An Eternal Perfume from the Holy City. The 
Verfume, Soap, Sachet, Incense, Pomade. Exquisite in 
fragrance. 
DUPUY, Chemist and Importer, 609 Broadway, 
Sole Agents for the United States. 





POSTAGE STAMPS FOR SALE, 
IN ANY QUANTITY, 
AT 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 





Five Cents a Numueer; $2 50 a Yuan. 


BULWER'S BRILLIANT ROMANCE, entitled 
“WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT" pronounced to 
be the masterpiece of this polished, witty, and learned 
novelist, by special arrangement with the Author, ap- 
pears in Harper's Weexty simultaneously with its 





OL. I. OF HARPERS WEEKLY, 


handsomely bound in 
CLOTH EXTRA, 
is now ready. 
Price $3 50. 


N.B. This Volume can not be sent by Mail on account 
of its weight. It will be sent by Express, if so desired, 
freight to be paid by the Purchaser, 





ik ISS-ME-QUICK. Exquisite Perfume, dis- 
tilled from fragrant Tulips. 
k. DUPUY, Druggist and Importer, 609 Broadway. 





ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.— 
Is the best medicine in the world for ulcerous and 
eruptive diseases. It is at once the most popular, effect- 
ive, and safest remedy that can be used. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D, SANDS, Druggists, 
No, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 





blication in England, 


. 





TERMS OF HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . « « $300 
Two Copies forOne Year. . . . « . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Ciub of Tax Sun- 
SCBIMERS. 
TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . $1 00 
One Copy for One Year. ace 250 
One Copy for Two Years 400 
Five Copies for One Year .. . © 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . 20 00 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year 40 00 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twriva 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS, 

*,* Persons living in the City of New York wishin, 
‘** Harper's Weekly" left at their houses, will please sen 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustrisirens, 
Square, New York 
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Brigadier-General BompsHEtt, of the Mormon Army, before leaving his home to exterminate the 
ruthless Invaders from the States, confides the care of his Twenty-seven Wives to his Chief—Brother 
Younes. 








>r YG . ; N S. Tse HAPPY HOME. 
SPRING FASHIONS Pak FAM , 
! Author of ** Letters to Bishop Hughes,” 
&ec. 16mo, Muslin, 50 cents. 
** A work which treats at length of the 
moral training which is essential to the 
' young, and of the religious culture with- 
out which no ethical inculcations possess 
vitality. These important themes are 
discussed in a tone of earnest appeal, and 
| illustrated by a great variety of incidents 
| drawn from the experience of real life. 
The writer never loses his characteristic 
vivacity, although his style, in this work 
as required by the nature of the subject 
—is greatly softened down from the ve- 
hemence which marks his well-known 
polemic productions, Without the slight- 
est approach to stiffness or formality, he 
presents a collection of valuable didactic 
precepts, showing the true conditions of 
domestic happiness, and urging their im- 
portance by a happy selection of impress- 
ive examples. 


Published by HARPER & BROTH- 
ERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


HE CHILD'S BOOK OF 
NATURE.—For the Use of Fami- 

lies and Schools; intended to aid Moth- 
ers and Teachers in Training Children ir 








/ “55 S the Observation of Nature. In Three 
' = = . = | Parts. Part I. Plants.—Parr II. Ani- 
{ SSS ———— | | mals, — Part III. Air, Water, Heat, 
< + 5 | Light, &c. By Wortuineton Hooker, 


M.D., Author of “Physician and Pa- 

tient," “‘Human Physiology,” &c. Il- 

| lustrated by Engravings. The Three 

A new and very pretty style of hat, the “‘ Don’t-you-wish-you-may- | Parts complete in one vol. Small 4to, 
s. 099 8 2 2 . * Muslin, 25; S } 

get-it ?”’ introduced in consequence of the late Crisis. } ae + rs See 


CAUTION. 





A Duck of a Hat. 








EW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY TICK- 
NOR & FIELDS, Boston, 
During the Month of April. 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. $1 25. 


LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. | «itiitariemento™ oF mieuny 


| ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Seconp Serres. $1 00. 
| CHURCH AND CONGREGATION. Ry ©. A. Bar- 
| TOL. $1 00. 
| 
| 
| 
| 











RAN AWAY TO SEA. By Mayye Rerp. 75 cents, 
(=F Will be sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt 
of price. 


Tue attention of Messrs. Harper & Brorners has been called to several spurious 
Works put forth as the “NARRATIVE OF DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN 
AFRICA.” One of these is a gros forgery throughout. It does not contain a single line 
written or furnished by Dr. Livinestong, bears no resemblance whatever to his genuine 
Narrative, but is altogether the invention of the fabricator. Another book professes 'to give 
“in the language of Dr. Livingstone,” a “complete account of his various journeys omitting | 
only incidental details and scientific matter.” These “incidental details” which are omit- 
ted form more than one half of the matter in the genuine edition, embracing the most 
valuable part of the book, nearly all of the characteristic Illustrations, and the elaborate 
Maps, which are essential to a full understanding of the explorations and travels of the 
Author. The place of the genuine Illustrations has been supplied by coarse second- Send for a Circula 
hand cuts, bearing no relation whatever to Dr. Livingstone’s Book. This mutilated edition - psi go 
is designed mainly for circulation through the “Gift-Book” scheme of the blist } stitate, N. V7 Maryland inwiiute, Beltinn ae 

mec publisher, al- Institute, N. Y.; Maryland Institute, Baltimore; and at 
though it is understood that reputable members of the Trade haye purchased it, supposin Fare une Connecticut, Michigan, and Illinois State 
it to be a genuine, unmutilated edition. i ath tes on 

Messrs. Harrer & Brotners respectfully caution the Trade and the Public against 
being imposed upon by these forged and mutilated Works. 

The only genuine unmutilated American edition of Dr. Livingstone’s Work is that pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Brorners, printed from an early copy purchased for a large 
sum from the Author. It contains 754 pages, large octavo, with a Portrait of the Author 
engraved upon Steel; two elaborate Steel Plate Maps, with Livingstone’s Routes colored, Beyond all question the machine “Life Mlustrated 
and Forty-five large Wood-cuts, engraved in the highest style of the Art. The volume is HENRY COY, Agent, 628 Chestout Street, Phil del 
beautifully printed and substantially bound. Price Three Dollars. pata, ee 


TO PERSONS IN THE COUNTRY. ACKED BY PUBLIC OPINION. 


ies , Genin's veto on Exclusive Styles. 
fessrs. Harper & Broruers will send a copy of Livixcstoxe’s Travers by Mail, 


8 No. 214 Broadway. 
postage paid, to any part of the United States, upon the receipt of Three Dollars. 
au, 66 O het AMERICAN GIFT BOOK 
JSE" is at No. 293 Broadway, New York, 





GEurs SPRING MODEL HATS, 
For all fancies. 
GENIN'S, No. 214 Broadway. 





WHEELER & WILSON MFG CO’S 
| SEWING MACHINES, 
Orrice 343 Broapway, New York. 


We prefer them for family use.—Tribune. 
They are the favorites for families.—Times. 
ng — for family use.—Advocate 4 Journal. 
ye can not imagine any thing more perfect. — f° 
Will give entire eatiefhation.--Oten ear. seas 
The best ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 
In looking for the best, see these.— Ezaminer. 
We praise it with enthusiasm.—Christian Intell. 
It is without a rival.—Scientific America 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. PHELAN's BILLIARD TABLES where, upon the sale of a book at $1 or more, the pur- 
, rf AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS, | chaser is at once presented with a Gift, in value from 25 
Suiuaaie SALE-ROoM 786 and 788 Broapway, | cents to $200. I will here state, that notwithstanding 


Manvractory 53 Ann Street, N. Y. | the unjust persecutions against Gift Book sales by the 
| old line Booksellers and a portion of the Press, they will 
continue in progress, without any doubt, as long esbeche 





1 50 WILL PAY FOR BOARD AND | —— 
TUITION in the FLUSHING FEMALE [HE HAT EXCITEMENT. 


a are made and le can be found to read le - 
Every foreign and domestic style of the season. logues offering liberal inducements Fay any ym 
A. RANNEY, Agent. 


COLLEGE one year Address Rev. WILLIAM H, 


GILDER, A.M., President, at Flushing, Long Island. GENIN’S, 214 Broadway. Address 











Major Bayonet, of the Mormon Irregulars, consents, in a rash moment, to give each of his devoted 
| Wives a Lock of his Hair. The result is very painful to behold. 





TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 

Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—I can not refuse to state 
the salutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 
excellent Hair Oil—(Cocoaine). : 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until 
I was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my 
head became gradually more and more inflamed, so that 
I could not touch it without pain. This irritated condi- 
tion I attributed to the use of various advertised hair 
washes, which I have since been told contained cam- 
phene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had 
shown your process of purifying the Cocoa-nut Oil, 1 
commenced its use the last week in June. The first ap- 
plication allayed the itching and irritation; in three or 
four days the redness and tenderness disappeared—the 
hair ceased to fall, and I have now a thick growth of 
new hair. I trust that others, similarly afflicted, will be 
induced to try the same remedy. 

Yours, very truly, Susan R. Pope. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 

and for sale by all druggists. 


ETTER TIMES FOR HAT-WEARERS. 
Twelve styles instead °f one. 
At GENIN’'S, No. 214 Broadway. 


ILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
294 and 296 CANAL STREET (Brandreth 
Building), 

Respectfully announces to the ladies of New York and 
its vicinity, that having purchased at the great clearing- 
out sale of BANKRUPT STOCK OF J. BECK & Co., 
on Friday, April 16th, he is now prepared to offer them, 
along with his own rich, inexhaustible, and ever-pleas- 
ing designs, at an immense SACRIFICE, having dis- 
posed of his vast stock of Millinery (for the further exten- 
sion of his already spacious premises), on account of his 
rapidly increasing trade in the Mantilla and Cloak line. 
His business being first-class, ladies, when waited upon, 
may feel assured that the articles shown are as repre- 
sented. No abatement from price will be made. 

The following is a list of the various goods for sale, 
commencing on 

MONDAY, APRIL 19th: 

405 GUIPURE LACE MANTILLAS, 


eer COCOAINE. 








787 PUSHER do. do., 
742 FRENCH do, do., 
300 CHANTILLY do., 
1000 PUSHER do. POINTS, 


2000 PUSHER do. CENTRES, 

5000 BLACK SILK and LACE MANTILLAS, 

1000 BLACK do. do. do., 

50 BLACK do. do. CIRCULARS, 

430 BLACK and GUIPURE MANTILLAS. 

(Ce Several handsome Real Thread Lace Scarfs, to- 
gether with a great variety of Traveling Burnous ef 
Cloth and other desirable materials. 


em A HAT IS NOT A BORE, 
If you have twelve styles to choose from. 
As at GENIN'S, No. 214 Broadway. 


200 OO WORTH OF ENGLISH 
5 CARPETING, viz.: English 
velvet carpeting, $1 12}, $1 26, $1 374 per yard; English 
Brussels carpets, 80 cts., 90 cts., $1 per yard ; beautiful in- 
grain carpets, 40 cts., 50 cts., 60 ets. per yard; floor oil- 
cloths, 2s. 6d. per yard; druggets, rugs, Canton and coir 
matting, mats, gold window-shades, table and piano 
covers. Must be sold. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 99 Bowery. 


APS EXPRESSLY FOR EXPRESSMEN. 
Ditto for conductors, 
At GENIN'S, 214 Broadway. 














ANTILLAS. 
THE NEW BROADWAY MANTILLA STORE, 
No, 479 Broadway. 


Ast INDIA GOODS at WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL. 

FOUNTAIN'S INDIA STORE, No. 653 BROAD- 
WAY, is the onty place in this city where a full assort- 
ment can be found, including Ponevuss, Crapes, Satins, 
Figured and Plaid Silks, Seersucker, Shawls, Fancy Ar- 
ticles, China, Lacquered Ware, &c. 

Also, PrvzarprLe Dress Goops in every variety, the 
best article in use for Summer wear, and Bonnets made 
of the same material. A large variety of AmERioaN IN- 
DIAN Goops constantly on hand. 


CAts OF NEW STYLES, FOR TRAV- 
ELERS, At GENIN'S, 214 Broadway. 











HONOGRAPHY; or, Puonetic SHort- 
HAND. For Alphabet, Specimen Pages of the Pho- 
nographic Magazine for 1858, and List of Works (free), 
Address BENN PITMAN, Cincinnati, O. , 


